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CHAPTER I. 
THE CITY OF PALACES— AN EVENING DBIVE. 

" The charmed sunset lingered low a-down 
In the red west." 

Tennyson, 

" 1 hear 

A busy stir of men about the streets." 

Shelley. 

It was the beginning of the cold season in Calcutta — 
for even in Calcutta there is a " cold season" — a season 
when the rays of the sun are not much more scorching 
than in the height of our English dog-days; when to 
face the meridian glare, and to brave the meridian sun, 
is not positive destruction; and when at morning and 
evening-tide the outer air is more than cool — a season 
when physical exertion is always possible and often plea- 
sant — when a brisk walk or a hard gaXta^ \a tuft tosh*- 
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sarily productive of extreme exhaustion — when men 
can wear broad-cloth, and women silk; and a small fire 
in a large room is sometimes almost bearable. 

It was the beginning of the cold season in Calcutta — 
the early part of November; that pleasant period of 
abundant hope, when the great heart of European so- 
ciety in India begins once again to beat with renewed 
vigour, after months of sluggish circulation, almost of 
suspended life; when the frame, after a long sleep of 
exhaustion, begins again to show symptoms of vital 
energy; and hopes and wishes, 



- long subdued, 



Subdued and cherished long," 
again become operative in the breasts of menand gentler 
womankind; and some are full of thoughts of the coming 
voyage home; some from that home are looking for the 
return of wives too long absent, or daughters reared 
beneath strangers' eyes, or sons who since their earliest 
childhood have known their parents only by name; 
some are stirred by thoughts of another mould — thoughts 
of impending official changes— of lucrative situations 
and honourable posts about to be vacated and re-filled — 
of the larger loaf or the heavier fish about to be grasped 
by the eager hand long stretched out in attitude of ex- 
pectancy ; some flutter with hopes, not less active, after 
their kind — hopes of a season of cold weather gaiety; 
balls, and concerts, and pic-nics, varying the perennial 
dinner-parties; and visions, floating before soft eyes, of 
those magnificent investments of velvets, silks, satins, 
and millinery multiform, about to fill the long saloons of 
thehuge camzniasian-houses which presenttothedwellers 
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in the City of Palaces the choicest produce of London 
and of Paris. Many and very varied the hopes with 
which the heart of society is stirred at this season of 
transition — of going out and of coming in — of constant 
metempsychosis; many and varied these feelings, btit to 
all is it a season of hope, for if there he nothing eke to 
be looked for, there is, at all events, a mitigation, if not 
a cessation, of the destroying heat, which, during eight 
months of the year, converts life into bare existence. 

It was an evening in the first week of November. 
The setting sun, just touching the horizon, had thrown 
into deep shadow the western bank of the Hooghly 
river. The evening was cool, though the day had been 
sultry for that season of the year, and there were signs 
in the chief streets of Calcutta, and on the roads which 
intersect the wide plain before it, that the business of 
the day was done. The houses of the European inha- 
bitants had been everywhere unclosed, the heavy Vene- 
tian doors and the lofty glass windows had been thrown 
open, and the outer blinds of the verandahs drawn up, 
to give admittance to the evening breeze; and from 
these verandahs, now become pleasant places of resort, 
might be seen everywhere a stream of life pouring out 
of that part of the great city, in which private business 
and public affairs are transacted during the day. Humble 
native writers and other underlings, with their white tur- 
bands, and dusk faces, and flowing drapery, were wend- 
ing homewards on foot; fat sircars, or native agents and 
brokers, were to be seen, through the open doors of their 
palanquins, borne on the shoulders of four slight, nearly 

;ed bearers; subordinate government oSHi^sraAmet- 
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cantile assistants were creaking on in little carriages, re- 
sembling wheeled-palanquins, drawn by a single pony, 
towards their homes in the outskirts of the town; whilst 
the well-groomed Arab, or the stylish cabriolet, or the 
capacious palentum, with its two bright well-harnessed 
Cape horses, and its three liveried attendants, bore to 
their mansions in wide Chowringhee, the well-paid civil- 
ian, or staff-officer, or wealthy merchant, to prepare for 
the. evening drive. The work of the day was done. 
The evening had brought rest to all, enjoyment to many. 
Calcutta was a-stir — abroad again. Carriages of every 
fashion, great and small, open and shut, of great preten- 
sion and of no pretension, were streaming along all the 
thoroughfares; and forth from the wide balconies of 
Chowringhee, many a gentle dame, in shawl and bonnet, 
clad for her daily drive — the only exercise of the day- 
looked forth in expectation of the return from office of 
her lord and master. 

Among these expectants was Mrs. Balfour. From the 
verandah of a spacious mansion in the Chowringhee 
Road, the Park Lane of Calcutta, she stood watching 
the numerous vehicles which the great city, now well- 
nigh deserted, poured forth across the busy plain. 
Beneath the portico stood a carriage, a green britzka, 
coachman on box, and groom on either side, standing 
beside the sleek Arabs, chowry in hand, making lazy 
pretence of brushing away the flies. A better appointed 
equipage on the whole, than the generality of those 
which figure on the Calcutta course — good horses, well- 
built carriage, silver-mounted harness, not dimmed by 
neglect, and attendants, in cleanly picturesque livery, 
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not disgracing the carriage and its owner. All was in 
readiness for the evening drive. 

And Mr. Balfour— ah! there he is. The lady has 
recognised the buggy and the grey horse. Across the 
road, into the compound, and in another minute he is 
standing in the verandah, beside his wife. 

He has great news to communicate. Mrs. Balfour 
could not be mistaken. In his manner, as he hurried 
across the drawing-room, and emerged through the open 
window into the verandah; in the expression of his 
face, as he saluted her; it was impossible not to read 
aright the intelligence of which he was the bearer. 
She said at once: "The Southampton is in." 

44 And who told you? — Ah ! I thought I should have 
been the first to communicate the news; but you 
women . . . ." 

46 No treason, love. . . . We wonfen can read faces 
as well as books, some-times. Who told me? Your face 
told me. I could see it all at once. And the Southampton 
is really in?" 

44 Yes; she was semaphored about an hour ago. She 
is under tow of a steamer, and every thing in her favour ; 
but I doubt whether she will reach Diamond Harbour 
to-night." 

44 And you, Edmund — what shall you do? You did 
talk of going down the river to meet the ship. . . Shall 
you really do it? Is there any use?" 

44 Perhaps not," said Mr. Balfour. 44 1 have been 
thinking about the matter, but have not yet come to a 
conclusion. I thought I would determine nothing, 
until I had consulted you: 
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W< A fresh eye— a fresh hand, 
May do much at our vigour's waning point.' 

as your friend Browning says, through his hero Para- 
celsus. Come, I have read, if I mistake not, of minds 
which are never so creative as when the body is in 
motion — of authors, who could only invent in their 
carriages— of statesmen, who could mature no great 
schemes, save when seated in the saddle. We need not 
lose our evening drive, because the Southampton is 
in . . . I will postpone my toilet until we return. 
Let us settle this great matter on the course." 

" Why, if you really think," said Mrs. Balfour, " that 
you will have to set off this evening, we had better 
determine the question before we go out. Remember 
that we are engaged to dine with Dr. Winter." 

" So we are — no disparagement to Winter, my best of 
good friends — but that is rather a bore. I always do 
think when the time comes, that these dinner-parties are a 
bore . . . but just now . . . However, I am quite 
sure that when Winter knows the Southampton is in, 
he will not expect to see us. A man, whose two sisters 
have just arrived from England, may well be excused, 
if he sends an apology at the last moment." 

" And Dr. Winter is so kind — so ready always to 
make excuses for others, that he would be euro to 
receive ours, without a feeling of vexation — vexatious 
as it is to receive apologies, just as one is about to sit 
down to dinner. Still, I do so hate to be disappointed 
myself, that I would fain not disappoint others, if it 
can possibly be avoided. If you do not determine 
to go down the river, to meet your sisters, there is 
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no reason why we should not dine with the worthy 
doctor." • . • 

u Except," said Balfour, laughing, " that I have a 
new numbet of the 'Edinburgh* in my office-box, 
and that it contains an article by Macaulay, which I 
very much want to read. But, come along, we will 
settle the matter in the carriage; or you may consider 
it settled now. You need not write to the doctor. . . . 

" There is no sort of use," he continued, as the car- 
riage crossed the great plain lying between Chowringhee 
Boad and the river — " no sort of use in starting off to- 
night to meet the ship. The girls will have received 
letters from us at the Sand-Heads — so, long ere this 
they will have been put out of suspense; and if I were 
now to put myself into a budgerow I could not see the 
girls to-night; and if I could, it is doubtful whether 
they would sleep any the better for it. Their poor 
little heads maa£ be in a whirl, come what may, during 
the next four-and-twenty hours. The ship will be 
under weigh again before dawn to-morrow morning, 
and it is not at all improbable that I might miss her 
altogether, if the morning were foggy. Perhaps we 
had better await altogether the arrival of the ship. She 
will be up before two o'clock to-morrow. You remem- 
ber that Spencer Smith went down to meet his daughter 
last year, and that when the ship was opposite the fort, 
Smith was wondering, between Kedgeree and Dia- 
mond Harbour, what had become of her. At all 
events, we will not disappoint the doctor to-night." 

" I am very glad," said Mrs. Balfour, " I cannot teH 
you how glad. I did not at aft like \5aa Vta* ol ^<sst 
taking a nocturnal trip down ihfc "met, esPgwasJ^j * 
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this season of the year — and you, too, so far from 
strong. And yet I scarcely liked to remonstrate — I 
thought it would be so selfish. Poor girls ! how glad 
they must be to have reached the end of their voyage." 

" And how glad I shall be to learn that nothing un- 
pleasant has happened on the voyage. I have un- 
bounded confidence in the captain — I might almost 
add, unbounded confidence in the girls — — " 

44 Why almost? — why this qualification, Edmund?" 

"As regards Mary, there is no abatement of the 
feeling," returned Balfour; " she is so very steady, so 
sage in her gentleness — so, at least, every one tells me 
and so her letters, if they are to be trusted as faithful 
exponents, declare her to be. She was, you know, 
when we saw her last, though quite a child, so steady, 
even then; but Adela, though older, more experienced, 
she has not half Mary's steadiness of character, has not 
nearly so much prudence, so much fixity of principle — 
and she — " 

44 Has a safeguard," interrupted Mrs. Balfour, " be- 
yond what environs her sister. Surely, in her situation, 
she would be most prudent." 

" Surely, most prudent," repeated Balfour. " Yes, 
,1 hope so — most prudent, but then . . . ." 

He stopped — they were on the course, amidst a 
throng of carriages and horsemen. A gentleman, on a 
large boney English mare, had ridden up to the side of 
,the britzka, and after bowing to Mrs. Balfour, said: 
14 You know, I suppose, that the Southampton is in 
—congratulate you, Balfour." 

44 Thank you, Grey — my good fellow. .. You have 
heard nothing, I suppose, from the s^p?" 
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" Nothing. I heard at C — and Co.'s — they are her 
agents — that she was expected up about noon to-mor- 
row. She has made a very good voyage — a splendid 
ship, they tell me. Courtnay has started off to meet 
her. His wife, you know, is on board. The Blenkin- 
sons, too, are there. They say that if Harris really 
does go home this year, and if Mathison goes to the 
Sudder, Blenkinson will step into the Secretariat. 
Have you heard any thing about it?" 

" Nothing. I have heard — but — I'll tell you another 
time. Are we to meet you at Winter's to-night?" 

" Yes, I dine with the doctor, and am delighted to 
find that I shall meet you there. Have you read 
that last article of Macaulay's? I see that the first 
portion of it is in the papers to-day." 

" No; I have the review in my office-box, ready for 
the first leisure evening." 

" And the * first leisure evening' now, my good fel- 
low, appears to be a very remote contingency. You 
will not have many leisure evenings, now that the fair 
sisters have arrived. Do you know, I almost wish that 
I had a brace of sisters on board the Soutfiampton, to 
cheer my bachelor home. These long evenings . . ." 

"Are not," interposed Mrs. Balfour, smiling, "very 
often passed in the 'bachelor home* of which you 
speak." 

" And if they are," said Mr. Balfour, " it is your 
own fault, so no more grumbling. You need never 
spend an evening alone, whilst we are disengaged; an 
assertion which is not, in our case, as it is m \5aaX <& 
the Groves, the Blacfcwoods, and oilier irisa^"*?^ 
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never are disengaged, tantamount to nothing. By the 
way, cL-propos of my sisters, is there any news from 
Caubul to-day?" 

" I don't know — I have not heard any thing; but I 
saw Clay go by just now; I will ride after and ask 
him. If I learn any thing, I will tell you at Winter's* 
Adieu !" And Herbert Grey, adroitly threading his 
way through the tangled mass of carriages which 
covered the course, Tode off towards the Fort. 

" An excellent fellow Grey," said Mr. Balfour; 
" we have not in all the service a better. We civilians 
have reason to be proud of many of our brethren, but 
of none more so than of Herbert Grey." 

" He is a favourite of mine/ 1 said Mrs. Balfour; "he 
is so clever, and yet so unaffected. There is so much 
simplicity, so much sincerity, so much sound principle 
in his character. Simplicity of character, I think, is a 
distinguishing mark of a great mind. I don't know 
any one in whom there is such an entire absence of lit- 
tleness. I have often thought that I should be so glad 
if he were to love your sister Mary." 

" And I have often thought," interrupted Balfour, 
" that I should be so sorry. Grey has been, for some 
time, deeply involved. For so young a man — not yet 
ten years in the service — he has held very good ap- 
pointments; is now acting in one, with a much higher 
salary than men of his standing are wont to enjoy. 
Still his income is not large — cannot be for some 
years — and, as I said, he is deeply involved. He was 
extravagant when in college — not so selfishly extrava- 
gant as most of us are (I was much, wwse, that's very 
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certain), l»ut very, very generous. His purse always 
open to a friend; and I know, that from the very first, 
he remitted considerable sums to England, his family, 
ft good one, being in somewhat necessitous cir- 
cumstances* I have heard — though never from him- 
©elf, for no one is more cordially averse to self-glorifica- 
tion than Grey — that during the two first years of his 
sojourn in India, he repaid to his mother all the money 
spent on his education at Haileybury, his outfit, his 
passage, &c; and this, of course, could not be done 
without his borrowing largely. He has always been a 
little careless about money matters, until within the last 
year, when he began to think seriously about them, 
and I think it occurred to him that it was not very 
creditable to be in debt. He is now most strenuously 
economising, paying off three-fourths of his allowances; 
and whilst he is in this state, I think it by no means 
desirable that he should fall in love with my sister. 

11 Not," continued Balfour, M because I wish Mary to 
win a rich husband. If I have not much mistaken her 
character, she would be equally happy with a poor one. 
But Grey — I know him too well to think, that what- 
ever feelings might be awakened in his breast, he 
would ever suffer himself to betray them, before he 
has shaken off entirely the present incubus of debt. I 
should be deeply grieved, therefore, if be wore to fall 
love with Mary — grieved on his account, for it 
would make him miserable — grieved on our account, 
for it would almost infallibly deprive us entirely of his 
society — and I know no man's society which I oc^ili 
not better spare." 
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" You are right, very right, Edmund," said Mrs. Bal- 
four. " Better that it should not be — much; and yet it 
is not improbable. I think that there must be some- 
thing in their characters so much alike, and Mr. Grey 
has so much respect, so much affection for you. But 
as you have clearly shown it to be evil — and evil we 
will not prognosticate at such a time — let us think no 
more about it. You were saying before he came up to 
the carriage — that is, I had just asked you, why you 
did not feel confident that Adela, protected as she is, 
would have undergone in perfect safety the ordeal of 
board-ship." 

" Did I say so? — Well, perhaps it was not fair to 
express a doubt, a suspicion. I was only thinking of 
Adela's character — volatile, wayward, impulsive. She 
thinks so little ... is so giddy ... so prone to do 
foolish things, without knowing that they are foolish, 
sometimes to do wrong things, without knowing that 
they are wrong." 

" But, then, engaged to be married . . ." 

"True, love," said Mr. Balfour; "but danger there 
. is still. She was very young when she was first en- 
gaged . . . she has not seen her intended for more than 
a year — nearly two years. When she engaged herself 
to Carrington, she had seen little or nothing of the 
world: since that time, she has been much in society; 
the impression may have worn off . . . she may have 
seen others; others, perhaps, with greater attractions.* 

" The old story," exclaimed Mrs. Balfour. 

" Yes, the old story, but one not the less likely on 
that account to be told over again. These old stories 
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are often ' ower true*. I only speak of possibilities — 
only express misgivings, which, sometimes, I utterly dis- 
card, and which, when they are strongest, I hesitate to 
express even to you. I may have wronged Adela, or 
rather others may have wronged her — she may have 
wronged herself — for the inferences I have drawn are un- 
avoidable ; but thinking her the character which she is re- 
presented, which she represents herself to be, I cannot 
help thinking of the possibility of her committing some 
indiscretion; trifling, perhaps, but still an indiscretion," 

" It is very diflicult," said Mrs. Balfour, " not to 
commit indiscretions on board-ship — people are so cri- 
tical — so scandalous. They have so little to do but to 
pull their neighbours to pieces. Every one is so 
watched, every thing is so apparent, and then out of 
thirty or forty passengers, there are sure to be two or 
three ill-natured ones. It does assuredly require an 
enormous amount of discretion to escape calumny alto- 
gether. There is no situation in the world that call 
so much self-vigilance, so much self-denial, so much ex- 
treme caution, erring rather on the side of prudery, than 
the situation of a young girl on board-ship. But," 
she added, after a brief pause, " Adcla's position is 
peculiar, and in spite of her waywardness, she has much 
good feeling, good principle, I hope, and being engaged 
to be married, she will feel that on others* account, as 
well as her own, it is necessary to be caul y cau- 

tious. Besides, I hope that she will not have fciw incli- 
nation to be indiscreet,' * 

11 I have thought much about it," I Balfour, 

"and it appears to me — perhaps mtmou^^-AstiX 

C 
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sometimes think that this very engagement rather ; 

than diminishes the danger. Being engaged, 
she may imagine that without impropriety she can allow 
herself greater latitude of conduct — that she need not 

i eh every action, every word— that there is less fear of 
being misunderstood, less fear of motive, of design being 
attributed to her, than to one whose lot lias not been 
h) ready drawn. Besides, there is always in this circum- 
stance of prior engagement that which invites familiarity 
from others, removes a barrier of restraint, and leads to 
an amount of intimacy between unmarried people which 
could not otherwise exist. * Let him who thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall/ There is danger in such 
intimacies. The best intentions are insufficient, most 
insufficient safe-guards. Even with more steadiness of 
principle — more depth of feeling than Adela possesses, 
there is danger, great danger — and with the knowledge, 
too, that Carrington is so far off that even now some 
time may elapse before the compact is fulfilled." 

14 But does she know it — I mean did she always know 
it throughout the voyage? I thought she had expected, 
when she sailed, to find him in Calcutta/' 

" She could scarcely have expected it, sanguine as 
she is — I could never," continued Balfour, M encourage 
her in the hope that Carrington would be at the presi- 
dency much before Christmas. At the best, he would 
not be able to leave Caubul before the end of October, 
though he says at the beginning — perhaps, not then ; and 
; of the distance. Besides, what if he were not able to 
leave the country ? I fear, in spite of all that is said about 
the tranquility of Afghanistan, the country is in a very 
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led condition. The envoy and his assistants are 
too sanguine. They see nothing but good, and yet even 
at this distance it is impossible not to perceive the 
dangers which hem them in. The political eye appears 
to have lost all keenness of vision, or it is wilfully closed 
against the truth. We will hope for the best. Do not 
express any misgivings before my sister, but I think it 
very probable that Carrington will not be able to leave 
Caubul quite so soon as we have been calculating." 

" I thought," said Mrs. Balfour, M that his regiment 
was to return to the provinces this season." 

" If the state of aflairs in Afghanistan will admit i 
such a movement. . . . Doubtful, I think, very doubtfu 
They talk about diminishing the force, and in this case 
Carrington's corps will be the first to return; but they 
cannot diminish the force . . * it is madness ; and Europeans 
— queen's regiments — arc wanted most of all. They 
cannot possibly spare a regiment of Europeans at such 
ie" 

u This is very sad," said Mrs. Balfour, sorrowfullj 
" I had no idea that affairs were in so unsettled a state: 
how I grieve for poor Adela." 

" And I too, most deeply, but let us hope the best; 
I would not fill you with misgivings, if it were not ne- 
cessary that we should be cautious when my d 

■ may hear some intelligence this evening Iron 
the north-west All ! here is Danvers; perhaps he may 
know something." 

As the carriage at this time formed one of the i 
poncnts of a dense mass of vehicles, not very unlike 

c2 



unlike. 
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what may be seen on the Epsom road on a Derby day, 
the horses were moving onward at a slow walk. To 
make one's way on horseback through the narrow un- 
certain intervals between the carriages is no easy matter 
even to the adroit equestrian, quick-eyed and supple- 
handed. Still it is often done, and rarely with any 
detriment even to the apparel of the fearless rider. 
Captain Danvers was a first-rate horseman; he rode as 
well as he waltzed. As he was an A.D.C., it was fitting 
that he should possess both accomplishments in perfec- 
tion. 

Well-dressed, good-looking, with a most unexcep- 
tionable moustache — a black moustache au naturel — 
Captain Danvers, A.D.C., had a very good opinion of 
himself; and, in justice, it must be added that there were 
many fair ladies in Chowringhee by no means disin- 
clined to endorse it. But he was not only a lady's man ; 
he was a very good sort of a fellow, rather popular with 
his own sex, in spite of the leaven of dandyism which 
was mixed up with his character; and even quiet, sen- 
sible people like the Balfours looked upon him as a very 
harmless creature, at no time to be avoided, and very 
often — that is, whenever a dinner-party was to be made 
up — to be courted for his agreeable qualities. 

He was presently beside the carriage, one white- 
gloved hand resting on the door of the britzka. A few 
words of common salutation interchanged between the 
captain and the lady, Mr. Balfour broke in with the 
question — " Anything fresh from Caubul to-day, Dan- 
vers — what news at Government House?" 
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Danvers shook his head mysteriously. It was plain 
that he had nothing of a very cheering character to 
communicate. " Bad news, I fear?" said Balfour. 

"Not exactly . . . however, to tell you the truth, I 
do not know a great deal about it. Not that there is 
any desire to conceal the truth . . . but I have been out 
almost all day. They are above concealment ... or 
I, as in duty bound, should now be telling you that 
every thing is in a most flourishing condition. I believe 
that the news is not very encouraging. I met Oswald 
on the stairs, as I was going up to dress, and he said 
that there was a likelihood of disturbances in the north, 
risings anticipated, the aspect of affairs gloomy ... I 
dare say that at the newspaper offices, they know quite 
as much as we do at Government House . • . and that 
you will learn more than I can tell you, from the papers 
to-morrow morning . . ." 

" Do you think," asked Balfour, eagerly, " that the 
regiments are likely to be detained — no hope of their 
return to the provinces?" 

" None, I fear . . . but I was going to ask you when 
you expect your sisters . . . When may I pay my 
respects, Mrs. Balfour? you must let me be among the 
first." 

" Certainly — my doors are not very often shut . . . 
but we must leave the poor girls at least one day to 
collect themselves . . ." 

" Assuredly . . . but, Mrs. Balfour . . ." he would 
have added something, but he was interrupted by a 
commotion among the carriages, which rendered it 
highly expedient that the captain &iq\j\& ^Swet ^^ba 
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reins, touch the flanks of his horse gently with his 
spurs, and rapidly extricate himself by a skilful 
manoeuvre, from the crash which appeared inevitable. 
He saved himsel£ The Balfours' coachman took ad- 
vantage of an opening, and pushed on just at the critical 

moment "I fear that there is no chance for 

Carrington," said the gentleman, as they drove home. 
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CHAPTER II. 



"AN OLD INDIAN;' 

" His sixty summers— what are they in truth ? 
By Providence peculiarly blest, 
With him the strong hilarity of youth 

Abides despite grey hairs, a constant guest 

That heart the simplest, gentlest, kindest, best." 

Henry Taylor* 

Dr. Winter -was a member of the Medical Board. 
As a seat in this dignified assemblage is attainable only 
by the three senior officers of the medical service, it 
need not be added that he was an elderly, if not an old 
man. Time does its work strenuously in India. It has 
every thing in its favour. It wrinkles the cheek ; it bends 
the back ; it dims the eye, with little trouble, for there 
is no resistance. Dr. Winter was not an old man, but 
he was an old Indian. He had lived thirty years in 
the country. 

Thirty years — and never once at home. Never < 
during all that time, had he tried what the fresh aufr 
breezes of his own western clime could do to smooth, to 
freshen up with a tinge of colour, his seamed and pallid 
— what a brisk morning walk up the hill-sides of 
the north, or a twenty mile ride across the open downs 
of the south of Britain, to remove the stoop from his 
shoulders, to restore muscular strength and elasticity to 
his bmbs. And yet he was not a, \®A. ^m^ c!l ^ <^ 
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Indian. He had suffered little from ill-health; and 
though, as the natives of India very aptly express it, he 
was dried up, there was a good deal of life remaining 
in him. He had outgrown the dangers of the climate; 
and old Indians, if they can only attain a certain age, 
are very apt to live for ever. 

Dr. Winter had something much better in him than 
a good deal of life. He had a fund of good qualities. 
If he were destined to " burn to the socket," it was not 
because his heart was "dry as summer's dust." He 
had a very excellent heart; warm, expansive — glowing 
with kindly sympathies; generous, humane, charitable* 
Every one said that Winter had a good heart; and the 
world, in his case, did not, as the world often does say 
so, because he had no head; for Winter was an able, 
intelligent man — learned in his own profession, well- 
acquainted with the literature and the politics of the 
present and of past ages — a good linguist, and there had 
been a time, when he was generally esteemed as a first- 
rate musician. His abilities were naturally good, and 
he had never ceased to cultivate them. Time, though 
it had wrinkled his bro#, had not impaired his memory, 
nor blunted his keenness of apprehension. All acknow- 
ledged that it was a pleasure to converse with him, and 
the pleasure was easily obtainable. Among all the 
hospitable inhabitants of hospitable Calcutta, there was 
not one who, in genuine, graceful hospitality, surpassed 
Dr. Winter. Though by no means incapable of en- 
joying " the hermitage of his study," and never feeling 
that he was alone, when surrounded by his books, the 
kindly impulses of his nature moved him to throw open 
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doors — to fence himself around with friends — to 
share with others the blessings which Providence had 
bestowed upon him. His visiting list included the 
names of as much of the society of Calcutta, as, to use 
a homely expression, is u worth knowing," by a man 
of high principle and some refinement; and it would 
be an injustice to that society, if it should be added 
that this segment is not a considerable one. Among 
Dr. Winter's more intimate friends, were the ablest and 
the best members of Calcutta society; and there is, 
perhaps, no society in the world of which it may be 
more emphatically said, that the best are the ablest, and 
the ablest are the best. 

But the hospitality of Dr. Winter was not limited to 
the entertainment of his friends at the dinner-table. 
His house, a spacious one, was always full. A widower, 
with no children (his only daughter, a fair girl of seven* 
teen, had, a few years before, been cut off by a brain 
fever), he had ample means to indulge his kindly ineli- 
>pace enough in his house, money enough in 
his purse — to offer a home to all who needed one. 
Whenever he felt secure in the conviction that an invi- 
tation to spend a few weeks in his house would be an 
act of real kindness to a friendless stranger, just arrived 
in the country, or to a family come down from the 
Upper Provinces, on their way homeward, and anxioi 
not to diminish the scanty store, saved up, painfully 
gh, to defray the necessary expenses of the hardly- 
earned furlough trip, an invitation was sent. No man 
ever took more pains to turn his hospitality to good 
account. His kindliness was of t\\e most X^rasia^vea^ 
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character. He did not, as many do, receive the rich 
into his house, and send the poor invitations to dinner. 
"No; no," — he would sometimes say, in reply to an 
ofier from some considerate old friend, to inflict himself 
and family on the worthy doctor, for a few weeks, when 
on their passage through the presidency — "lean find 
no room for you. A man who, for the last ten years, 
has been drawing more than three thousand rupees a 
month, may afford to go to the hoteL If he cannot, 
I have no sympathy with him in his poverty. I have 
just received a letter from our friend * * *, who tells me 
that Mr. — (naming a subaltern officer in the army) is 
coming down to Calcutta, on his way to England — his 
-wife being seriously ill. I have been asked to receive 
them. There is a large family ; and I intend to receive 
them alL I know nothing of the man, except that he 
bears a very high character, and is in very straitened 

circumstances. My dear , you bear a high character, 

but you are not in straitened circumstances; so I must 
send you to the hotel. I shall be happy to see you to 
dinner as often as you will come — the oftener the 
better, as you know — but I cannot take you into my 
house, without excluding the poor lieutenant." And 
all knew so well, and so fully appreciated, the sincerity 
of the good man, that they smiled at his candour — liked 
him the better for it ; whilst the general comment elicited 
was contained in the three words, "so like Winter." 

The dinner-party, to which the Balfours and Herbert 
Grey had been invited, was not one of those large 
dinners (or as in India they are called burra-kkancts), 
which are so frequent in the cold season, and which 
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even the parching arid sultriness of the hot weather, 
and the exhausting steamy atmosphere of the rains, are 
wholly insufficient to impede. It was a party of some 
twelve, all well known to one another, with the excep- 
tion of a young cadet newly arrived from England, and 
a lady, who had recently come down from the Mofussil, 
on the painful, most painful duty of despatching her 
children to England; and these were the inmates of 
tlie house. Dr. Winter did not send out his invitations 

LabetieaUy; nor did he keep any other description 
of roster, nor think whose turn it was to be invited 
next, when he made up his mind to assemble a party of 
guests at his dinner-table. Parties often are made up — - 
and in one part of the globe as adroitly as in another — 
with the most elaborate care, that no two of the guests 
present shall know any two other members of the party. 
As Dr. Winter had no particular desire to subject his 

uh to four hours of suffering, he adopted an opposite 

and the result, had he been aware of it in its 

fullest extent, must have been eminently encouraging. 

-aid that Dr. Winter y s parties were " stupid." 

a Balfour, who invariably on his return from office, 
declared it to be " a great bore," when he remembered 
that he was engaged to dine abroad, never came home 
from the good doctor s without acknowledging that he 
had spent a very pleasant evening. He said, and many 
others said so too, that he never passed a few hours 
beneath Winter's roof, without learning something 
: something worth carrying home and keeping. 
On the present occasion, perhaps, he was in a state 
of mind little calculated to profit \yy tW mtax&asu^ <& 
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information and sentiment with intelligent men. He 
was anxious, full of thought, thought partly pleasurable, 
partly painful; but it was useless to worry himself, and 
he endeavoured to forget the Southampton — to forget 
his sisters — to forget the war in Affghanistan. This it 
was not easy to achieve. When the Balfours entered 
the room, the party invited were all assembled, all with 
the exception of one gentleman who always made his 
appearance after dinner had been announced, and who, 
therefore, became the subject of a very original witticism, 
by earning for himself the distinguishing appellative of 
the late Mr. Merton. With a considerable majority 
they were intimately acquainted. There were Mr. and 
Mrs., and Miss Everard Argyle (a judge of the Sudder, 
his wife and daughter) — there was Captain Prior, a dis- 
tinguished diplomatic agent, who had recently, in the 
wilds of Toorkistan, been taken captive by the insolent 
foe, and sold to slavery. There was Herbert Grey, a 
civilian of high promise, with whom our readers have 
already some slight acquaintance; and there was a 
cavalry officer, named Palus, a man of great attain- 
ments and considerable originality, who would have 
taken a high place in the estimation of the world, if his 
judgment had been equal to his talents. These, with 
the two inmates of Dr. Winter's house, to whom we 
have made brief allusion, constituted the party of twelve. 
"The Southampton"— "The Southampton^-^every 
one had something to say about the Southampton: 
some congratulations to offer — congratulations which 
Balfour received with less apparent pleasure, than they 
who offered them anticipated. He thanked his friends; 
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but, as he spoke, his expressive face brightened not up 
with the gleams of a full and cordial satisfaction. He 
was obviously not in good spirits. In Mrs, Balfour's 
manner, too, there was something less than her wonted 
She seemed thoughtful, if not sad. The 
answers which she returned to the questions, and the 
rejoinders which she made to the observations of Dr, 
Winter, who had seated himself on a sofa beside her, 
were always brief, often denoted a little absence of 
mind* The Balfours were evidently depressed at a 
time when they were expected to be unusually elated. 

Of all present none devined the cause of this depres- 
sion, save Herbert Grey, A little apart from the rest of the 
assembly, he stood in eager converse with Mr. Balfour. 
" I fear," he said, u that the state of affairs in A Afghanistan 
is even worse than it is represented to be. The intelli- 
gence received to-day is, that the Eastern Ghilzees have 
risen, and have got possession of the passes between 
Caubul and Jullalabad, Sale had gone out against 

m, and achieved, it appears, some partial successes; 
but the road is still closed — the enemy, it seems, on 
either side of our force. What the state of affairs at 
Caubul may be, we can only conjecture." 

** Bad enough, I should imagine. This terrible 
torch of insurrection one tribe casts to another, till the 
fire is spread over the whole country. Once in a flame, 
and God alone can extinguish it. I need not ask, 
Grey, what is the cause of these risings ; but what is 
the proximate cause?" 

** Clay tells me that the envoy has been tampering 
with the allowances of the Ghilzees. TWs. ^y^rassRsX 
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We have been buying peace, and now, it would seem, 
we are attempting to cheapen it. As though the hucks- 
tering system could possibly succeed. I think we are 
now looking upon what some people would call ' the 
beginning of the end/" 

" A melancholy prospect," returned Balfour, u and 
at such a season of the year; the dreadful snows of a 
Gaubul winter just beginning to descend. Alas! for 
our poor fellows. We are about to see a national cala- 
mity. Every thing is in train for it. It is impossible 
not to take a profound and painful interest in such a 
business as this, but I have more than a common, a 
deep personal interest. Looking at the matter even in 
the most favourable point of view . . . sanguine to ex- 
cess . . . hoping every thing, predicting nothing of 
evil . . . only looking to what is now ascertained fact, 
it is very certain that there will this year be no relief 
of the regiments in Afghanistan . . . and this, in itself, 
is to us a great domestic calamity." 

" On Carrington's account ? . . " 

" Yes — on his, on my sister's account. His regiment 
must be with Sale. Hemmed in, you say, between 
Caubul and Jullalabad — a perilous position, with a 
hostile population on every ode. Sale, you tell me, has 
been engaged with the enemy — have you any particu- 
lars — any list of casualties ?" 

" Clay gave me the names, and I wrote them down, 
the officers wounded, I mean, and old Sale among 
them. He appears to have forced the Koord-Caubul 
pass on the 12th of last month. No officer killed — the 
wounded . . ." and Herbert Grey drew forth a card on 
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itten tlic names. M Carrington I know 
was not among them. I Ik 'Hove that these are all." 

" All — yes — that is some consolation, and yet how 
slender !" exclaimed Balfour, "to escape to-day, poi- 
haps only to fall to-morrow. Did you know Carring- 

" Yes/' said Grey, " I met him several times at your 
house last year — when he was on his way from Eng- 
land to rejoin his regiment, I liked what I saw of 
him much — a fine, open-hearted, manly fellow — so 
good-humoured, so cheerful" 

u And yet not always cheerful," said Balfour, M even 
he had his hours of depression — there were season?, 
when gloomy presentiments overshadowed the sunshine 
of his heart. He was deeply attached to my sister. 
He felt the separation acutely — often thought of what 
might be its consequences^ and regretted that circum- 
stances had not allowed of their union in England. 
I thought that would have been still worse — to leave 
his bride of a few months, and to hasten to his regi- 
ment in that distant country. Carrington thought 
Oth< id she might, he said, have gone with him 

SO many English ladies in Afghanistan. Poor 
m\ I have often thought of the last day he passed 
with us, before he set he north. I drove ! 

as far as Barrackpore, whence he was to proceed by 
dawk. As we drove through the park he said, after 
thanking me, with tears in his eyes, for the kind] 

iot, after all, very much) that I had 
liim, 4 You will think me very foolish, I know, but I 
have a vague presentiment, my 6&ttt W^sw^SSoaX.'Csssa 
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is my last drive through Barrackpore Park. I cannot 
shake off the fancy, morbid though it be, that I shall 
leave my bones in Afghanistan. A sickly thought .... 
very foolish .... one I know that ought not to be in- 
dulged; but these separations, Balfour, cut cruelly into 
a man's heart, bring down his spirits to Zero.' ' It was 
a great mistake/ I replied, as cheerfully as I could: 
spoke of his youth — his splendid stock of health— of 
the fine climate of Affghanistan — told him that such 
gloomy thoughts would prove but sorry companions 
during a long dawk journey; and finished by telling 
him, with a laugh, that ere the year was out, he would 
be driving through the same Barrackpore Park, on his 
way to the Flagstaff -bungalow, at which so many 
honey-moons have been celebrated on the banks of the 
Hooghly. Poor Carrington ! I fear that he is likely 
to be the truer prophet of the two." 

u There is not yet any reason, my dear fellow," said 
Herbert Grey, "to entertain such apprehensions as 
these. To go into action is not necessarily to leave 
one's bones on the field. We will hope for the best. . . . 
Ah ! here is the khansaman, announcing dinner ; let 
me fly to secure Mrs. Balfour." 

The old white-bearded, portly khansaman, or native 
butler, with hands respectfully pressed together, had 
announced the important feet of dinner being on the 
table, and Dr. Winter had given his arm to Mrs. 
Everard Argyle. Herbert Grey was just in time to 
oarry off Mrs. Balfour, whose husband moved hastily 
Across the room to offer his escort to Mrs. Lascelles, 
"**ho, though a resident in the house, had but little 
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acquaintance with the. majority of those present, and 
•who therefore might have been shipwrecked. The 
diplomatist followed with Miss Argyle, whilst Captain 
Palus and the cadet brought up the rear, the late 
Mr. Merton joining the party as it crossed the hall, 
on its way to the dining-room. 

44 1 am sorry," said Herbert Grey to Mrs. Balfour, 
shortly after they were seated at the dinner-table — a 
dinner-table furnished in the best possible taste — no* 
thing gaudy, nothing meretricious, nothing too-much- 
ish about it, " sorry to see Balfour in bad spirits this 
evening. I had hoped that the arrival of the South- 
ampton would have raised his spirits above summer- 
ieat." 

" So we all thought," said Mrs. Balfour; " but how 
little do we know where joy resides, where sorrow, 
until the hour arrives. We find neither where we 
looked for it." 

" You speak more sadly — more despondingly even 
than your good husband," rejoined Herbert Grey; 
$t really there is no just cause for gloomy apprehensions 
yet." 

" Yet I oh, that miserable war ! — if not yet, very soon, 
I fear. Even Captain Danvers admits that the coun- 
try is in a very bad state. And you promised to learn 
something for us." 

He told the lady all that he had learnt. 
" It will be a sad blow to poor Adela," said Mrs. 
Balfour, M I know not what she will do. She is very 
sanguine — very impulsive. She overleaps impossi- 
bilities. We have written to her al tJaa $u&&&Nta^ 
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telling her that Mr. Carrington could not, for some 
time at least, appear in Calcutta, though when we wrote 
we had, of course, no suspicion that his return would 
be indefinitely deferred. But, poor girl, she, I fear, 
will laugh to scorn our anticipations — will feel quite 
satisfied, in her own mind, that he will be here imme- 
diately. She never thinks of insuperable impediments, of 
general orders, commanders-in-chief, leaves-of-absence, 
courts-martial, and such little things as these." 

" You know the Miss Balfours well," said Grey, and 
there was more of the affirmative than of the interro- 
gative, in the tones wherein he uttered the words. 

" Yes, very well — that is, not personally, so much as 
by the report of others — by their own letters — six or 
seven years have elapsed since I saw them last— shortly 
after we were married. They had then, though mere 
children, very marked characters — much what, I ima- 
gine, they have now. Sweet little girls — though very 
different — different in eveiy respect." 

Herbert Grey was about to ask whether they were 
much like Balfour, when his attention was arrested by 
the voice of the young cadet, who sat on his left hand, 
and who was asking Balfour h-propos of something that 
had been said by Dr. Winter, whether his sisters were 
in Edinburgh last spring. 

Balfour answered in the affirmative. 

" Indeed," said the young gentleman, who seemed 
to have imported with him no very slender stock of 
assurance, " then I have the honour of their acquaint- 
ance. I assure you that k they were extremely admired 
— universally admired." 
"lam glad to hear it," aw.d"Bai£o\a > ca\3kj. 
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44 Yes," continued the youthful aspirant for military 
renown, " I never met any girls who were more ad- 
mired. Every body said that they were the prettiest 
girls who had been seen in Edinburgh for some years. 
Miss Balfour, the elder, Adelaide — I think — Ade- 
laide," repeated the boy, desirous to place the fact of 
his intimacy with the young ladies beyond all ques- 
tion, " created a sensation, I assure you; a great sen- 
sation, wherever she went" 

44 Indeed," observed Balfour, a little annoyed. 

44 Yes, I assure you . . ." he would have said more, 
but Dr. Winter, observing that the conversation was not 
▼ery pleasing to Balfour, came to the rescue by asking 
the young gentleman, somewhat earlier than he other- 
wise would have done, to take wine with him* 

44 It is dreadfiil," said Mrs. Balfour, addressing herself 
again to Herbert Grey, " dreadful to think of what 
may be the fate of all.the poor women and children now 
in Afghanistan, should there be a general rising of the 
tribes. At such a season, too — in such a country — 
escape seems almost impossible. Oh ! how sad it is," , 
she repeated, "how sad — mothers with their tender 
in&ntsl" 

Never was sympathy more genuine expressed with 
glistening eyes and faltering voice; sweet eyes — sweet 
voice — those most excellent things in women. Her- 
bert Grey had always admired Mrs. Balfour; he now 
felt that, high as had been his estimate of her cha- 
racter, he had never over-rated her true womanly gen- 
tleness — her sympathising kindliness of heart. 

He did all that he could (it wsbtotj ^t\Jtf^\» ?kar 
D2 
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sipate the sadness which had fastened on her heart; — 
endeavoured to assure her that no intelligence had yet 
been received of a nature sufficiently alarming to war- 
rant the fears with which she was oppressed. He 
spoke of the probability of the rising being only a 
partial rising — of the want of unity among the tribes. 
He said that the movement, in all probability, was not 
a national movement; that none of the most influential 
chiefs had as yet appeared upon the scene; that British 
influence was still strong in Affghanistan — the prestige 
of our name still powerful to preserve tranquillity in the 
country, and to uphold the new dynasty; — that since 
the capture of Dost Mahommed, the Affghans had been 
without a head; and that at the very worst, a few 
engagements, in which our disciplined troops would 
certainly be victorious, would bring the present insur- 
rection — if it were worthy of such a name — to a satis- 
factory conclusion; and convince the Afighans that 
nothing was to be gained by throwing down the gaunt- 
let of defiance. 

Herbert Grey was a sensible man — a well-read man 
— a travelled man. Few were better acquainted than 
he with the history, the geography, the national cha- 
racteristics of all the countries of the East. Of the war 
in Affghanistan — of its probable consequences — of the 
position of the British army in that perilous country- 
he had, in common with all intelligent men in India, 
thought much — thought deeply. He could not, there- 
fore, help feeling that much which he advanced in 
favour of the probability of the present movement 
being one insignificant in itself, and unimportant in 
its consequences, would not bear a very «fcna\, wrctiiraf* 
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He knew too much of the national character, of the 
political institutions, the moral tone, and the religioua 
feelings of the people, really to think that there was 
nothing of a perilous nature in the condition of aflairs 
beyond the Indus. But he knew at the same time 
what might be, what often was advanced " on the 
other side," and this he set forth, with as much inge- 
nious logic as he could call to his assistance, with the 
benevolent desire of dissipating the fears of the inter- 
esting woman who sat by his side. 

The effort, too, was partially successful. Mrs. Bal* 
four rose from the dinner-table in better spirits than 
she had felt when she entered the room; but still the 
weight was not wholly removed from her heart. She 
thought of Adela Balfour — she thought of Arthur Car- 
rington — she thought of all the helpless women and ' 
children in Afghanistan; — and of these it was very 
difficult to think without some measure of alarm. 

When the ladies quitted the drawing-room, the con* 
versation became more general. It turned, as a matter 
of course, upon the recent news from Afghanistan* 
Captain Prior, the diplomatist, who was thoroughly 
well acquainted with the whole line of country from 
the banks of the Indus to the shores of the Caspian, 
was referred to by more than one of the party, for 
his opinion of the present aspect of affairs; but he was 
somewhat unnecessarily reserved, and beyond a little 
geographical information relative to the passes between 
Caubul and Jullalabad, he seemed determined to impart 
nothing to his companions. Captain Palus, on the 
other hand, was full of opinions, bxl9l c^yate ^Siax^V* 
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express them. He had also served in. Afghanistan, 
and being an excellent linguist, had conversed freely 
with the inhabitants of the country, and endeavoured 
to penetrate the recesses of popular feeling. He had 
too many theories of his own, he was too much ham- 
pered with foregone conclusions, and was too prone to 
put leading questions, and fashion the evidence of all, 
whom he examined, in the mould of his own preconceived 
sentiments, to be, under ordinary circumstances, a very 
impartial judge; but it so happened that in the present 
instance, his opinions were not very far wrong, his 
conclusions not very unsound; and, although he worked 
out his peculiar theories with a somewhat stronger 
hand than was necessary — though there was some ex- 
aggeration in his views — there was truth at the bottom 
of much that he advanced. 

" The fact is," he said, " do what we may, we shall 
never make the Affghans an orderly people, according 
to our English notions of order. We think a vast 
deal of an ordinary insurrection; they think nothing 
of it. It is natural in their country that every now 
and then, and every here and there, swords should be 
crossed and blood should be shed. An Aflghan mo- 
narch takes but little account of these recreations. He 
rather congratulates himself upon them, especially if 
they are at a distance. He is never so unreasonable 
as to expect to rule over a country as placid as though 
the people were all shepherds." 

"You are right," said Dr. Winter, "in Afghan- 
istan a periodical insurrection is as necessary to the 
health of the nation, as a periodical attack of gout 
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is to the well-being of some constitutions. It is well 
that the ' peccante humoures/ as some old writer calls 
them, should be thrown out." 

" Yes," rejoined Captain Palus, " it is necessary, and 
Afighan nature must undergo a radical change before 
it can exist without an occasional disturbance. Now 
these disturbances, I say, are matters of little moment 
in Afghanistan — matters of course — the people cannot 
live without them; and as no sovereign has ever ruled 
without them, they are of little consequence in their 
effects upon the stability of the government. The 
empire of a Mahomedan monarch is not an empire of 
opinion. The empire of the British power is. An 
insurrection damages us. If we suffer a discomfiture, 
however small, in the field, it is a heavy blow, and 
great discouragement. We lose the prestige of invin- 
cibility, and that invincibility is every thing to us." 

"Yes," said Herbert Grey, "we are not unlike 
Humpty-Dumpty, in the old nursery rhyme : 

•' ' Humpty-Dumpty sat on a wall, 
Humpty-Dumpty had a great fall, 
All the king's horses and all the king's men, 
Couldn't get Humpty-Dumpty up again.'" 

44 Anaptillustration,"rejoinedPalus, laughing. " Now 
the Aflghans happen to be the very reverse of Humpty- 
Dumpty. They are marvellously elastic. When they 
fall, they are not smashed, like an egg; they bound up 
again, like a ball of Indian rubber. We may disperse 
their bands of armed men, but we cannot break their 
spirit. They will give us some work to do, you may 
be sure; and with our small force in Affghanistan, our 
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many isolated posts, our petty detachments, stuck down 
here and there, at the mercy of the population, we must 
expect at least some disasters." 

" The truth is," said Dr. Winter, " that we have been 
too long in Afghanistan. So long as we were regarded 
as mere brief sojourners in the country, the ABghans, 
whom we alarmed for a while by our undoubted prowess 
in the field, were contented to regard our presence 
among them with dogged silence. They expected that 
we should soon turn our backs upon our protege, and 
then, if the old Shah did not suit them, why, it was 
easy enough to depose him. But when they saw our" 
British officers building houses, making gardens, and 
sending for their wives, they said : c Here are the Kafires, 
coming to live among us . . . where will all this end?' * 

" It would have been well," said the diplomatist, "if 
the British officers had only sent for . • . ." there he 
stopped. He was about to divulge something . . . and 
something awkward too ... about to express an opi» 
nion; so he screwed up his mouth, and was silent for 
the rest of the evening. 

Not so Captain Palus, who resumed: u We mistook 
altogether the national character of the Affghans, or 
rather we never troubled ourselves to study their cha* 
racter at all. We experimentalised upon them from the 
beginning, as though they had been Bengalees. The 
truth is that the idea of restoring the integrity of 
Affghanistan, of bringing all the tribes under one 
common ruler, a sovereign really to be regarded as such, 
one exacting unqualified loyalty from all, and golden 
tokens of that loyalty, payable, without demur, on 
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demand . . . the idea, I say, was preposterously absurd. 
The institutions of the Affghans are essentially anti- 
monarchical. We lost sight of one very important 
fact . . . one which ought not to have escaped the notice 
of any statesman, that Aflghanistan is a hill country. 
There is nothing more necessary to consider, in these 
matters, than the physical aspect of the country in which 
our operations are to be carried on ; and that not so 
much because the physical aspect of the country is in 
itself a point of vast importance — as I fear we shall 
too surely be condemned to feel, if our troops be shut 
up in those tremendous defiles — but because the charac- 
ter of the people is shaped and moulded in accordance 
with the physical peculiarities of the land which they 
inhabit. It is no less idle to believe that you can crush 
a race of hardy mountaineer — breathing an atmosphere 
of independence — with the same facility as you can set 
your heel upon the timid phlegmatic dwellers upon the 
plains — no less idle,' I say, to imagine this than to think 
that you can scourge a tiger as securely as you can lash 
a cur. It has been said, that the nationality of the 
Affghans has perished. This I deny. Intestine dis* 
orders afford no indications of the extinction of national 
feeling. Men are not the less bound by common ties, 
impelled by common motives, stirred by common sym- 
pathies, common love, and common hatred, because ever 
and anon they turn their swords against each other . . . . 
but it is not the nationality of the Aflghaus which pre* 
sents the most insuperable obstacle to the success of our 
wild schemes to subjugate these dwellers in the hjlls . • • 4 
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It is the patriarchality of the Aflghan tribes .... The 
patriarchal principle " 

u Pains, my good fellow, help yourself and pass the 
lofl-shrab,"* interrupted Herbert Grey, in a state of con- 
siderable alarm. The patriarchal principle was the 
grand hobby of Captain Palus. He rode it sometimes 
very adroitly ; but he was apt to ride it a little too far 
in the plenitude of his enthusiasm ; and though he un- 
questionably talked well, and all he said had at all 
events the charm — and a great one it is— of obvious 
sincerity, he was prone sometimes to become a little 
dogmatical, and good listeners are rare. The inter- 
ruption was successful. There was a moment's pause ; 
and Everard Argyle— the Sudder judge— a man of high 
character and great intellectual attainments, took advan<- 
tage of it to step in with an interesting parallel between 
the national character and institutions of the Affghans 
and those of the Highland clans — a subject which he 
handled very ingeniously, and as a member of an old 
Highland family, with a good deal of national pride. 

" Snatched out of the very jaws of the patriarchal 
principle yawning to devour us," said Herbert Grey, in 
an under tone, to Balfour, who sat next to him. " How 
lucky that the loll-shrab was before him. It reminds me 
of what was said of an old French talker — if I mistake 
not, the Abb6 Raynal — when another of equal prowess 
— - Galiani, I think — was standing by: — * sHl crache, 
t? est perdu? — if he stops to spit he is done for. By the 
^ray, at what hour do you think the Southampton will 
be up to-morrow?" 

* Loll Shrab— red wine, claret 
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" ! 



; Soon after noon, I should think. I shall patiently 
await her arrival. I shall be alongside the ship as soon 
as she casts anchor." 

" Can I help you in any way?" 

" No, thank you, unless you could look in early to- 
morrow at Burkingyoung's, and tell them to be sure to 
send home, before twelve o'clock, the new piano I have 
ordered for my sisters. I fear that I shall not have time, as 

I must work hard in the morning at office No more, 

thank you" — this to Dr. Winter — " let us rejoin the 
ladies." 
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CHAPTER in. 

THE ARRIVAL. 
" The riches of the ship have come on shore." 



" Let go the anchor" .... and creaking and crashing, 
grinding and groaning, down went the heavy mass of 
metal into the bed of the Hooghly River, The voyage 
is over. The good ship has done its duty well; and 
four score hearts are stirred with emotion, as the white 
houses of Calcutta rise up, hi all their goodly propor- 
tions, before the eyes of the excited gazers. Four score 
human hearts — and how varied the feelings with which 
they throb ! Four score human hearts ! A volume might 
be filled with pictures of this kaleidoscope of multiform 
emotion. What a great raree-show is this same heart 
of man ! 

A fair scene, indeed, was that which presented itself 
to the gaze of the passengers — the officers — the crew — 
who crowded the spacious decks of the Southampton. 
The deep-blue sky — scarcely even a light snowy cloud 
on its surface — so clear, so bright, so distant. An Indian 
heaven really does fill the mind with some idea of im- 
mensity. It is not a mere painted dome. The clear 
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azure sky, and the shining waters of the great river; 
the green banks; the tall masts of the shipping; their 
stately, inany-windowed prows ; the boats of every 
size, of every shape moving from vessel to vessel, 
dropping down with the tide ; the crowded ghauts 
the river side; the carriages passing along the 
which skirts it; the wide plain beyond, fenced with its 
magnificent row of colonnaded white houses ; the group 
of proud buildings nearer the water side; the Govern- 
ment House, an enormous pile of royal dimensions; 
Town Hall, the Court House, the government offices — i 
palaces on a smaller scale; make up a picture which, 
after the lapse of a hundred days spent in the contem- 
plation of the monotonous sublimity of the ocean, it fills 
the soul with new delight to contemplate. 

The passengers of the Southampton were mostly on 
the poop. Some pacing the deck in a state of undis- 
guised excitement ; some viewing distant objects 
through long telescopes; some affecting sangfroid^ and 
turning over for the fiftieth time the old newspapers 
which the pilot had brought on board* Some were 
imparting information; some receiving it; some were 
principally engaged in wondering at every thing they 
saw. 

In this latter class — it must be acknowledged, neither 
a small nor an insignificant ones — was a young larly of 
very striking personal appearance, who sat beneath the 
awning on the poop, the centre of a little group coi 
posed principally of gentlemen. Whatever might 
thought of her dress, whatever might bo thought 
her manners, there was one point conaexma% ^\&s3&. 
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question could be raised, there could by no possibility 
be any difference of opinion, and that was hear exceed- 
ing beauty. She was very handsomely dressed — all 
her apparel quite new, all of costly materials, all of 
fashionable make ; a little too gay, perhaps — too striking 
for those who love the quiet, simple elegance so demon- 
strative of refined taste; but still, nearer the distingue 
than the outri in general style, sufficiently within 
bounds to escape the censure, though not to excite 
the admiration, of the critical. Criticism, perhaps, 
might endeavour to revenge itself upon the unexcep- 
tionable face and figure of the girl by taking exception 
to a shade of colour, a torn or a set not quite faultless 
in her robe or her head-gear; but this was the most 
that could be done. And what a face and figure ! so 
much animation, so much grace. A countenance 
full of vivacity, bright, beaming; full, ruddy lips; 
large, floating eyes; hair the richest ever seen, glossy 
brown, and most luxuriant, escaping clnsteringly from 
beneath her bonnet; and a complexion, it almost made 
you sad to look upon, feeling how very, very soon that 
charm was destined to fade away beneath the blanching 
climate of the East. 

She was sitting, so that her height was not imme- 
diately apparent; but, scanning her figure, you could not 
fail to see that it was somewhat above the common 
height; a fine, flowing outline, slender but yet full; 
the waving line of beauty everywhere. The fall of her 
shoulders, the set of her head, all exquisite, and as she 
turned first to one, then to another of the group of 
gestfiemen around her, with a word or a laugh, always 
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animated, often playful, you could not but admire the 
grace which accompanied all the movements of Adela 
Balfour. 

She was flushed — excited — in high spirits. It was 
plain that she was a person almost wholly destitute of 
reserve. She was talking about her feelings to a knot 
of half-ardozen gentlemen, scarcely one of them many 
years older than herself, and she was but nineteen. 
Talking of her feelings. . . She was so glad the voyage 
was over, and yet she was so sorry. . . She was quite 
tired of board-ship, she said, and yet she was sorry to 
leave it — the dear old ship ! she quite loved it, she was 
quite sure there never was such a dear old ship. . . Oh ! 
yes, she knew it was the Southampton's first voyage, 
but still it was a dear old ship I No one should de- 
prive her of the pleasure of calling it by that name. 
And she was really at Calcutta. . . What did she think 
of it ? . . . Oh ! she thought it was very beautiful, and yet 
it disappointed her. . . she was not quite sure that she 
did think it so very beautiful; she was by no means 
certain that she should like it. That was Chowringhee, 
was it? That was where her brother lived. Could any 
body show her her brother's house ? How stupid they ail 
were. . . No one knew. . , Was it anywhere near that 
tall pillar? She must go down to the captain and ask 
him to come on deck to point out her brother's house. 
The captain was in his cabin, ilL How provoking of 
him at such a time, just when she wanted him to point 
out her brothel's house. . . Ah ! there was a boat coming 
off. She was sure it must be her brother. , . nobody 
should tell her that there were only native* m -&& 
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boat; or, perhaps, the man in the turband was one of 
her brother's servants. She was sore he was bringing 
a letter. . . Ah ! she knew how it was, her brother was 
ill, or he was absent from Calcutta. . . some stupid busi- 
ness. . . and no one would come and fetch her. . . it 
always happened so provokingly . . . Ah ! there was 
a carriage. . . two, three carriages on the road. She 
was sure one of them would stop opposite the ship. , • 
Would any body lend her a telescope? There was a 
gentleman in a cabriolet, and if they only gave her a 
good glass she felt certain that she could recognise her 
brother even at that distance. She had not seen him 
for many years, but she was quite sure she should know 
him. Ah ! now, there really was a gentleman coming 
off from the shore, with one or two servants with him, 
one with a broad belt and shining breast-plate; there was 
a carriage, too, waiting on the shore. . . That really must 
be her brother; and a lady, too — she was sure that was 
Mrs. Balfour, and such a nice boat, too, like a gondola. 
Did they call them gondolas in Calcutta? No. Well 
that must be her brother. [The lady had gone into the 
cabin, the gentleman still on deck, one of the servants 
holdingalarge umbrella over his head.] . . .There now. . . 
she could see him quite plainly. . . . was it her brother? 
„ . . Yes. . • . No. She was so agitated. . . . this sus- 
pense was quite dreadful. There now, the boat was 
close beside them. She saw the gentleman quite 
plainly. It was not her brother. Her brother was so 
much rosier, so much stouter than that thin, pale man. 
She was certain it was not her brother. 
The thin, pale man had ascended the accommodation- 
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ladder, and made his bow to the good ship. The chief 
officer was at the gang-way; and presently, aided by 
the two gentlemen, a lady stepped upon deck. They 
-walked straight into the cuddy. Adela wondered whose 
friends they were; said she thought the lady was rather 
pretty; that the gentleman looked ill — thought it very 
provoking that other people's friends should come be- - 
fore hers — was afraid that her friends would not come 
at all. She was almost inclined to cry. 

And so she went on, from one inconsistency to ano- 
ther, laughing and pouting — hoping and despairing- 
wondering and complaining — contradicting herself 
every minute; whilst the gentlemen by whom she was 
surrounded, pleased, fascinated, and yet not wholly dis- 
inclined to ridicule her, endeavoured each in turn to 
allay her fears, to deprecate her wrath, and to draw 
forth smiles of gratitude and approbation. 

In the meantime another fair young girl was sitting 
alone in her cabin — the stern-cabin on the lower deck 
of the Southampton, She was very unlike the brilliant 
beauty who sat beneath the poop-awning. Unlike in 
face, in figure, in demeanour, and in attire. Shorter 
and slighter than Adela Balfour, and far more simply 
clad, she was altogether much less striking ; and by 
most people would she have been considered much less 
beautiful. But if there was less to admire, there was 
more to love. Hers was a lovely countenance. There 
was no brilliancy of complexion — nothing very perfect 
in the outline of her face. She had no luxuriant, clus- 
tering hair, no magnificent dark blue eyes. You 

E 
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might have passed her by in a crowded assembly, with- 
out taking note of her attractions. But still there was 
something inexpressibly loveable in her sweet face— a 
face which, to use a familiar term, " grew upon you" 
more and more, the longer you looked into it. The 
mildest eyes — a soft hazel — the gentlest, most endear- 
ing smile ; her sleek brown hair, parted over her serene 
forehead; nothing could have surpassed the prevailing 
expression of womanly goodness which breathed from 
her face. Placid, thoughtful, almost of a saint-like 
aspect, and yet in nowise cold or stately, she seemed 
to those who knew how to estimate such qualities, the 
very perfection of true gentleness, a creature born to 
bless and to be blessed. 

She was sitting on a couch — a book resting on her 
knees — her bonnet and gloves lying beside her. She 
had read but little — her eyes wandered across the page 
— but very indistinct accounts of what they had taken 
in did they render up to her brain. Mary Balfour, 
after all, was not quite a philosopher. She could sit in 
her cabin at such a time, because she thought it was the 
fittest place for her; but she could not fix her attention 
for two minutes together, even upon one of Miss Aus- 
tin's novels. . . . 

A knock at the door Mary Balfour rose. u Come 

in," she said, very faintly. She heard the chief officer 
say something — what she knew not, but she thought, 
through all her agitation, she could catch the word 
t( Brother." — Yes, " Brother," and then the door 
opened, and in walked a lady and a gentleman. A 
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lady and a gentleman — the very persons whom Adela 
Balfour had seen, with a feeling of disappointment, a 
feeling of envy, cross the quarter-deck a minute before. 

" Edmund!" ..." Mary!" . . . "Ellen!" .. . . "My 
dear girl !" . . . " So happy to feel that you are safe. . . ." 
" What joy to be with my dear, kind brother and 
gister. • . " Little was said, for some minutes, and that 
little somewhat incoherently. . . . There was so much 
genuine feeling ... so much real pleasure. They 
were quite silent, Mary sitting between Mr. and Mrs. 
Balfour, one hand between her brother's, one hand be- 
tween her sister's, looking with swimming eyes first 
into the face of one, then into the face of the other, 
when Adela burst into the cabin, and running up to 
the couch, threw her arms round her brother's neck. 
She was all ecstacy — all excitement . . • and she had 
no lack of words to express the feelings which bubbled 
up within her. 

And it was her brother, after all; how stupid! — 
she said, not to know him at first sight ... to think 
it possible that anybody could be off from the shore 
before her dear brother. . . . She ought to have known 
better; she should never forgive herself for the mistake. 
To be sure, he was very much altered — there was that 
excuse; still she was so vexed with herself ... it was 
80 very stupid. (And here for the first time she took 
some notice of Mrs. Balfour, who, although in a mea- 
sure prepared for it, was rather startled by the very 
strong contrast between the demeanour of the two sis- 
ters.) And so very stupid, too, not to have recognised 
her sister, who was not so muck *l\£t&& . % . «&&. ^u& 

£2 
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dear little children, how were they? . • • why had 
they not come with their mamma? The sweet pets . . . 
how she should love them. . . . Yes, she was quite deter- 
mined to spoil them. ... She should never be able to 
inake enough of her little nieces. . . . How nice it would 
be. . . . They had had a very pleasant voyage, but 
were very glad it was over. Many of the passengers 
were such delightful people. . . • She would introduce 
her brother to them alL . . . Many had promised to call 
upon her . . . and she was engaged, she knew not how 
many deep, for the ball, which, they had seen in the 
papers, was to come off next week. It was so delight- 
ful. . . . Nothing could exceed the attention she had 
received. . . . She was sure that she should like India, 
. . , Couldn't think how people could call it too hot. 
• . . It was not too hot at all, especially early in the 
morning. . . . Indeed she thought it was rather cold. 
And then she turned suddenly round to her brother, 
and asked where was Arthur Carrington. 

Mr. Balfour said, that there had not been sufficient 
time yet allowed for Carrington's arrival at the Presi- 
dency — that he had warned her not to expect him so 
soon. All this was of no avail. Adela was quite sure 
that he would come — indeed, that he must have come 
already ; it was not possible that he should delay. She 
knew him better than to doubt for a moment, that he 
would have set off immediately, on learning that she 
was on her way to Calcutta .... How could she have 
any misgivings? — Oh! no— every one who knew Car^ 
^ington must feel certain that he would start imme- 
diately. It would be quite unlike him, if he were to 
Jjow an hour's delay. 
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Balfour suggested, that the distance of Caubul from 
Calcutta was very great... he added, besides, that 
military duty might have detained the young officer. 

" Distance," exclaimed Adela ..." Oh ! Edmund . . . 
how Utile do you know Arthur — how little can you 
know of love . . . distance would be nothing to him . . . 
Oh ! he will be here, I am sure . . . and then you talk 
about duty . . . what are all duties in comparison to the 
duty he owes to me?" 

" I do not doubt," said Balfour, " that he will be 
among us, as soon as ever it is possible for him to quit 
the country and accomplish the journey. The distance 
necessarily causes some uncertainty, dear. We will 
hope for the best. But even lovers," he added, cheer- 
fully, " cannot achieve impossibilities." 

Adela sighed— every thing was against her. She 
always had been unfortunate — always, from a little 
child. She should end life as she began it: every- 
thing was against her. 

Mary bent her sweet eyes upon her sister . . . almost 
was there a look of reproach in her gentle face. After 
all that their brother had done for them, it did seem 
so ungrateful to talk in such a strain as this. But 
Balfour was not hurt. He pitied Adela more than he 
blamed her. She had assuredly very much to bear 
The subject which they had touched upon was a 
painful one; so he made an effort to change it. 
Bising from the couch, he asked Mary if she had 
set aside such portion of their baggage, as they wished 
immediately to be removed to the shore, and having 
received an answer in the affiimatiive^^^^^n^aas^^ 
aa much bustle as he could all \2cifc ^\&fe n \£> xdsB» 
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arrangements for its removal to the boat, which was 

waiting alongside of the vessel. 

In less than a quarter of an hour, the Balfours were 
on their way to the Ghaut, beside which the carriage 
was waiting for their reception. Of all the parly, 
Adela was the most vivacious. She had something to 
say about every thing. No one would have suspected 
her to be the most unfortunate creature in the world. 
She was in ecstacies at the sight of all the houses — 
especially of Government House; was sure it must 
contain such beautiful ball-rooms; would there be any 
balls there soon? She had heard so much on board of 
the grand entertainments at Government House .... 
And then the dust — oh! the horrid dust I Was it 
always so dusty? — she was sure that die should not be 
able to live a week in Calcutta, if it were . . . She hated 

• dust . . . what would become of all her beautiful new 
things? A white veil, it was very certain would be 
ruined in a single morning. Why did they not have 
water-carts . . . How could the people of Calcutta live 
in such a state of dust? 

Mary said little . . . but nothing escaped her observa- 
tion. She was interested in all that she saw. Every 
thing was so new to her . . . and it was so strange to be 
Surrounded by people of a different colour, of a differ- 
ent creed, speaking another language, and bowing down 
to other gods. Was it possible that she, in her limited 
sphere, could work any — the least good, among all 
these poor people? She asked herself the question 
fcgain and again; and she determined soon to put it to 
others more competent to render an answer. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE SISTERS. 

"A dear stream flowing by a muddy one." 



Tennyson, 



Unreasonable girls, indeed, must Adela and Mary 
Balfour have been, if they had not been more than 
satisfied with the arrangements, which their generous 
brother had made for their reception. Every comfort, 
every luxury was placed within their reach. Their 
apartments were not only elegantly furnished ; they 
were furnished with the most thoughtful care, by one 
who, with the intuitive apprehension — the ready kind- 
ness of woman, anticipated every possible want, and 
divined every possible means of affording surprise and 
pleasure to her guests. Opening into their spacious, airy 
sleeping apartment, was a most delightful boudoir, fitted 
up most elaborately with every convenience that could 
render it a pleasant retreat for the sisters, during those 
hours of the day, which ladies, especially during the 
summer-heats, are wont to spend in their own apart- 
ments. Couches — and writing-tables . . . writing tables, 
furnished with so much taste and so plenteously pro- 
vided — easy chairs, and book-shelves ^^-stercfcJL ^Sfc* 
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careful selections from Balfour's excellent library . . . 
pictures and portfolios — ay, and a little painting table 
. . . and above all, a handsomely carved piccolo piano, 
with a Canterbury beside it full of music. The win- 
dows of the room opened on a wide verandah, command* 
ing an extensive view of the great plain, the river, and 
the city of Calcutta. 

Mrs. Balfour had conducted the girls to their apart- 
ments. She hoped that they would find every thing 
they wanted. She had secured the services of a native 
ayah — a trustworthy woman, well acquainted with her 
business — to wait upon the young ladies ; but as they 
might at first find some difficulty in making themselves 
understood, she had desired her own European maid to 
render them additional assistance. Luncheon would soon 
be ready — would they come down to it, or would they 
have it served in their own rooms ? They might take 
their own time . . . there was no occasion for any hurry 
• . . and then, interrupting a torrent of thanks from 
Adela, and exchanging with Mary a glance of kindly 
intelligence — a glance which told that already they had 
learnt to understand and to appreciate each other — Mrs. 
Balfour quitted the room. 

Adela was in ecstasies . . . such a delightful room . . . 
every thing in such exquisite taste ... it was really so 
kind of Edmund . . . she had not expected this . . . she 
remembered, that when a little girl, she had been rather 
afraid of him ; she did not feel at all afraid of him now. 
What a love of a writing-table ! . . there was one for 
each . . . both so pretty it was hard to know which to 
choose . . . and what a comfortable couch — just the sort 
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of couch to read novels upon . . . she hoped Edmund 
had plenty of novels • • Oh* she must try it. 
(Throwing off her bonnet, taking a book from one of 
•the shelves, stretching herself upon the sofa, and crossing 
her pretty feet.) There, it would be so pleasant to 
read — but not such books as that, " The Daughters of 
England" ... Oh ! she would leave that for Mary . . . 
she could not think why people wrote such books as 
those ; nobody could wish to read them . . . she was 
sure, for her part, that she should fall asleep over the 
first chapter . . . and then, that piano (starting up), it 
was so pretty . . . she wondered whether it was well- 
toned ... it looked quite new . . . there (running her 
fingers over the notes), she thought she could sing to it 
— And she began, in what was certainly a very fine, 
voice, to sing the first verse of " Isle of Beauty." 

She did not proceed any further than, the first verse. 

" It makes me quite sad," she said, closing the piano, 
" to sing that song. ... Do you remember how miserable 
poor Arthur was — , that last night, when he sang it ... . 
I don't think, I shall ever hear it again without feeling 
po wretched .... What can have become of Arthur, 
Mary? — Did you not think it very foolish of Edmund 
to say that Arthur could not be here .... I am quite 
euro he must be here .... at all events, not very 
far off ... . Don't look, in that way, Mary .... Mrs. 
Balfour — I don't quite feel as though I could call 
her Ellen just yet — looked in that way, when I said 
I was quite sure he would come .... I think you are 

something like Mrs. Balfour What do you think 

of her?" 
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" Oh, I am quite sure that I shall love her verymach," 
said Mary. 

"Do you? I don't much think that J shall even 
like her," said Adela. " Fm sure she must be very se- 
rious. She looks so; and then I hear that she never 
goes to balls. I suppose she has not learnt to dance. 
She was brought up in what the advertisements call ' a 
pious family.' " 

"Adela!" 

" Don't look so serious. We shall hear soon that you 
do not approve of balls. Oh, I do cordially hate such 
methodistical notions. I hope there is not very much 
of this sort of thing in India. I shall die of it if there 
is. Mr. Lorimer quite agrees with me. He was always 
talking against the saints. No fear of his becoming one. 
I am to dance my first dance with him. I hope he will 
call to-morrow." 

Mary did not say what she thought, but perhaps she 
looked it, for Adela resumed: — " I don't see why you 
should dislike Mr. Lorimer, he is so gentlemanly, so 
good-looking; and I am sure he is very amusing. He 
is so good-natured, too, especially when he is quizzing; 
and he does say the drollest things." 

Mary did not quite recognise the good-nature of 
saying ill-natured things; but as she did not wish to 
prolong the discourse on the merits of Mr. Lorimer, she 
held her peace, and merely remarked: — "I am quite 
sure that you will like Ellen very much, when you know 
her better. You wrong her, I think, if you suppose 
that there is any thing morose in her nature. She is 
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unaffectedly good, makes no parade of religion; we 
shall find her very indulgent." 

But Adela did not stand in need of any body's indul- 
gence. It was time enough for others to be indulgent 
when she did wrong. She did not see what Mrs. Bal- 
four or any body else had to do with indulgence towards 
her. Indulgence! — she could not bear the word. It 
supposed an immense amount of superiority; it implied 
forbearance on one side, criminality on the other. Mrs. 
Balfour might keep her indulgence for those who wanted 
it. She did not. 

Mary hoped that they might never want it — that 
they might never stand in need of any body's indul- 
gence. 

" Oh, I don't pretend — far from it," said Adela, " to 
be better than other people. I am not perfect— never 
shall be. Mr. Lorimer tells me that I am ; but I always 
laugh at his flattery. I wonder whether Edmund will 
ask Mr. Lorimer to dinner." 

" Perhaps, if he calls on our brother — that is, if it is 
the custom to do so." 

" Oh, he is sure to call — quite sure," said Adela, 
eagerly; " at least, he is quite sure to call upon me. 
Sure, if it were only to pay me the gloves which I 
won of him, in the bet about the day of our arrival 
... Oh ! I do so wish that dear Arthur were here; he 
would like Mr. Lorimer so much. They would suit each 
other, I am sure, excellently — both so amusing, so good- 
natured; they would be such friends. Dear Arthur 1 — 
how I wish he were here ! What did they say about 
letters? They have got letters ftom\am. ^JfcA "^i 
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—why have they kept me so long without them? I . . ." 
and in an instant she was rushing down stairs as fast as 
her little feet could carry her. 

Mary followed; but before she entered the drawing- 
room Adela had gained possession of a letter, which she 
was devouring with extreme avidity. It was from 
Arthur Carrington, written in the middle of September 
• . . written, too, in high spirits. It spoke of the ap- 
proaching return of his regiment to the provinces, said 
that it would march early in October; that as soon as 
it crossed the frontier, he should obtain leave of absence, 
and come down as fast as he could, travelling day and 
night by dawk. He hoped to reach the Presidency 
early in November. 

i€ There," cried Adela, kissing the letter again and 
again. " I knew he would come — I knew he would be 
here. Early in November he says; he must be here, in 
Calcutta ; or if not arrived yet, he must be close at hand. 
Mrs. Balfour . . . Ellen ... do you not think he is here?" 

" If he were in Calcutta, dear," said Mrs. Balfour 
with a sweet smile, "he would be in this drawing- 
room, I am sure. I hope he is not far off — that is, not 

yery. But we must not expect him till he comes 

Shall we go down to tiffin." 

They went . . . Adela was full of questions — ho w far 
was it to Caubul . . . how far from Caubul to the pro- 
vinces . . . what did Arthur mean by the provinces? — 
how many miles a day could he travel . . . was it diffi- 
cult to get leave of absence . . . did not her brother think 
^ possible that Mr. Carrington might arrive to-morrow? 

Whilst Balfour was answering these and many other 
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questions, Mary was thoughtfully putting one or two 
to his wife. . . . They related to the possibility of Euro- 
pean ladies in India rendering themselves useful auxi- 
liaries in the great work of reforming the natives of the 
country. Did they accomplish any thing — or did they 
leave every thing to the men? The answer, rendered 
with a sigh, elicited another in response. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HOUSE-HOLD CHABITIES. 

" There is a comfort in the strength of loye, 
'Twill make a thing endurable, which else 
Would over-set the brain, or break the heart" 

Wordsworth. 

The thoughts and feelings which filled the brain 
and stirred the heart of Edmund Balfour, during the 
next few days, were of a mingled — a conflicting cha- 
racter. Sometimes cheerful, sometimes depressed; 
sometimes sanguine, sometimes desponding; sometimes 
serene and sometimes agitated; he passed rapidly from 
one state to another — and that not without some good 
reason; though, perhaps, the very unsettled state of 
his health (he was a great sufferer) had something to 
do with this uncertainty. It was, perhaps, fortunate 
for him that he was engaged, and that in no careless, 
slovenly manner, at office during the greater part of 
the day, and that being a most conscientious and most 
indefatigable public servant — one, too, who worked 
hard, not only because he felt it was a duty to his em- 
ployers to do so, but because, with a more enlarged 
sense of his obligations as a servant of the govern- 
ment, he deemed it a duty to the country — a duty 
to the people, in whose condition he was deeply 
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interested, to exert himself to the utmost in their 
cause — he had little time when at office to think of 
private affairs. He held an important situation — one 
that demanded the exercise of a high order of intelli- 
gence; the one of all others, perhaps, best adapted to 
the tastes and talents of Balfour, but at the same time 
one which, filling his mind, conferred no great benefit 
on his body. He was obviously breaking down under 
hard work — hard work in office, hard work out of 
office; for there were few men in Calcutta who took 
more interest in, or devoted more time to ther many 
philanthropic institutions established in India — but 
though suffering under a chronic malady, which 
allowed him never to be really well, and the ravages 
of which were plainly perceptible in his pale face and 
attenuated form, he had, for some time, been free 
from any acute attacks; and so long as he felt himself 
competent, though at any cost of physical inconve- 
nience, to perform with mental energy his accustomed 
duties, he turned a deaf ear to the solicitations of those 
anxious friends, who had for some time observed with 
pain his wasted appearance, and had strenuously ad- 
vised him to seek in change of air and recreation, the 
only remedy, which, in his condition, could restore him 
to a state bordering upon health. 

The expected arrival of his sisters had been to 
him a source of considerable anxiety — anxiety, which 
their safe location in his house had not altogether 
dissipated. Something of what, in moments of nervous 
depression, he had anticipated, had actually come to 
pass. It was very obvious that his sister Adek TmwLts*. 
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conducted herself, during the voyage, with any great 
amount of discretion. She had been foolish, giddy, 
too familiar with her fellow-passengers — had not 
sufficiently considered her position, or the liability 
of having even an innocent freedom of manner 
misunderstood by an ignorant, and misconstrued by a 
spiteful world. It was impossible not to read all this in 
Adela's own account of the voyage, confirmed not by 
any thing which fell from the lips of Mary, but by the 
expression of distress which sometimes her sweet counte- 
nance wore, when allusions were made to certain people 
or certain circumstances, prominent in the history of 
the voyage. But then, on the other hand, he had found 
in Mary a treasure beyond all price. Every day, every 
hour developed some new excellence in her character, 
and strengthened his conviction that her presence would 
make an immense addition to the solid stock of domestic 
comfort with which he was blest. Household happi- 
ness had been to Balfour almost the only prop, which 
had sustained him beneath the depressing influences of 
constant ill-health. He must have sunk beneath the as- 
saults of the climate but for this support. It is true that 
the sense of his usefulness in the country filled him with 
intellectual energy, inspired him with new hopes, new 
desires, and kept him manfully to the work which, with 
God's help, he designed to achieve; but it was the 
repose of domestic life — the certain happiness which he 
possessed at home — the placid enjoyment which, absent 
or present, he derived from the conviction, that, in his 
domestic relations, he was blest beyond the common lot 
of men, that come what might he had ever this to fall 
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back upon — that supplied the only constant sustaining 
power which enabled him to preserve his equilibrium — 
to resist, in some measure, the assaults made upon the 
frail, decaying flesh, which encased his vigorous spirit. 
Other pleasures were but temporary stimulants ; this was 
an enduring consolation. It was impossible to say how 
much — how often he hugged the precious thought to 
his heart. It is true that he had not wholly escaped those 
sufferings which are common to European parents in 
India. Death had crossed his door-step, had invaded 
his nursery — whose nursery does it not invade? His wife, 
loo, bad more than once been prostrated by sickness, in 
its most alarming form, and often had he trembled for 
her safety. These trials, acting upon an excitable frame, 
much weakened by the exhausting effects of the climate, 
had inflicted many a severe shock upon his constitution; 
but after all, what were these sufferings when weighed 
against the store of happiness which was ever garnered 
up beneath his roof ? 

And now it seemed to him that this store was about 
to be increased. Perhaps, at the same time that great 
additions were being made, there were also some abate- 
ments to be taken into account; but the balance on the 
whole was in his favour. Even Adela, though she oc- 
casioned him some alarm, was often a source to him of 
increased satisfaction. Like most sensitive men, Balfour 
was somewhatvain. He wasnotpersonally vain; his vanity 
was not of that lowest order — he was not vain of his 
person; nor of his abilities, nor of his social position. 
But he was vain, so to speak, in his affections. He was 
vain of his wife— of his children; anxious tha& &s?j 

IT 
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should be admired; never so happy as when he knew* 
that they were admired. He troubled himself little 
about his own dress, but he took great interest in his 
wife's ; more than she, on her own account, was inclined 
to take — more, perhaps, than she considered altogether 
right. And this feeling, too, was not a mere reflection 
of selfishness. It was not with him as it is with many 
vain and selfish men, that he desired his wife to be ad- 
mired, because she was his — a part of his establishment. 
It was in reality because hp loved her. And thus also 
it came to pass that he took the most elaborate pains to 
furnish and decorate his house with becoming taste; to 
scatter everywhere evidences of refinement; to give a 
general aspect of propriety to all his domestic arrange- 
ments. His equipages were the most complete, the best 
appointed in Calcutta; his dinner-parties the most re- 
cherches. Every thing in his house bore the stamp of 
an elegant and accomplished mind. It was his delight 
that all of this should be attributed, as it was — and in a 
great measure justly too — to the presiding intelligence 
of Mrs. Balfour. When alone, he cared nothing for 
these things. It was rather his pleasure that there: 
should be something wanting; that the apparent defi- 
ciencies should be attributed to the absence of his wife 
.... and once she had been absent for some months, 
compelled by dangerous illness to seek change of air. 
It was not, therefore, the gross vanity of self. It was 
the vanity of the affections. 

And now that his sisters had arrived, it delighted 
him to find that they were lovely, accomplished girls— 
that everywhere they were greatly admired. Every 
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one was talking about the Miss Balfours. Every one 
anxious to see them. Adela was certainly the most 
beautiful girl, that, for some years, had been seen in 
Calcutta. This was the universal verdict. Mary did 
not, at first, excite so much admiration; but Balfour 
knew well that in a little time her gentle qualities 
would gather around her a multitude of friends. All 
this was pleasing to Balfour; and when, on returning 
from office in the evening, he received from his wife an 
account of all the little events of the day, with a list — 
a long one it was— of the morning visiters, he felt 
a proud satisfaction in the thought, that there was not 
another roof in Calcutta which sheltered so many and 
so worthy objects of admiration and love. 

And then it so happened, that the intelligence re- 
ceived from the countries beyond the Indus, was of a 
less mournful complexion than that which reached the 
Presidency on the day which saw the arrival of the 
Southampton. Sale, with his small band of stout 
hearts and sturdy arms, had fought his way step by 
step through the passes; worsted the enemy in more 
than one engagement ; and moved down upon 
Jullalabad. Though the passes were still closed on 
the other side, it was not supposed that any thing of a 
disastrous character had occurred at Caubul, nor indeed, 
at that time, had any thing disastrous occurred. No 
very serious alarm was felt in Calcutta. It was thought 
that there would be some more fighting; but as no 
one ever doubted, that success would crown every en- 
gagement with the barbarian foe, this excited no great 
apprehension in the breast of society at kr^» &A^ 

F2 
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prepared themselves for the worst; but the general 
feeling appeared to be that it was merely a transitory 
thunder-cloud. 

Balfour, whatever may have been his own secret 
convictions, determined, outwardly at least, to recog- 
nise nothing perilous in the condition of affairs. He 
spoke lightly of the disturbances which had taken place; 
and Adela, who had recovered from the first shock of 
disappointment — disappointment which but for her own 
most unreasonable expectations she would never have 
experienced at all — regarded the movements as mere 
matters of course, which, for any thing she knew to the 
contrary, might always have been going on. She ex* 
pressed no alarm, for she felt none; and she was not a 
person to take pleasure in playing for more than five 
minutes together the character of a disconsolate. She 
was always cheerful, always lively. There was much to 
please — much to excite. Every thing was novel — 
every thing was charming. She was greatly admired 
and she appreciated admiration. She had never re- 
ceived so much attention before. It appeared to her 
that all Calcutta was at her feet — young and old, rich 
and poor, handsome and plain, clever and stupid, all 
pressing on to touch the hem of her garment, or to kiss 
the dust which her little slippers had pressed. There 
was something in all this very pleasing, very intoxicat- 
ing; and there were moments in which Adela began 
to think that she had not acted very wisely in accepting 
the first offer ever made to her. Time had been when 
she was proud of a single admirer; and now she had a 
hundred at her feet There were so many, that there 
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was not much fear, at first, of her selecting any one as 
the object of her especial choice. It was long indeed, 
before she could remember the names of half the gen- 
tlemen who called in the morning, bowed to her on 
the course, and met her at dinner in the evening. All 
this was in her favour; and Balfour was pleased to see 
that in mixed society her behaviour was very good. 
There was nothing forward — nothing flippant in her 
demeanour. At times she was almost dignified, 
perhaps, sometimes, a little cold. As for Mary — her 
sweetness, her simplicity, her unaffected kindliness of 
heart, were of the most engaging description. . . . She 
did not gather a crowd around her; but they, who were 
fortunate enough to converse with her for a little while, 
went away with the impression that she realised all 
their ideas of true womanly gentleness — a very embodi- 
ment of feminine perfection. 

If there were any one of her many admirers to whom 
Adela showed a decided preference, it was Mr. Lorimer 
— a young civilian, who had been one of her fellow- 
passengers. A good-humoured, amusing, rattling youth, 
he had paid her, a great deal of unmeaning attention 
during the voyage. He had copied music for her, 
written nonsense in her album, and paid her a vast 
number of compliments. He knew that she was en- 
gaged to be married, and that, therefore, he might 
Amuse himself with impunity. He incurred no risk; 
he could not be misunderstood. Adela being very 
good-natured, and by no means overburdened with 
prudery, had received the young man's attentions at 
first with civility, and then even with * di^ek &*ar* s5L 
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pleasure. She had once, on his account, permitted his 
familiarity; she subsequently encouraged it on her own. 
Kindness at first; afterwards selfishness. The young 
man amused her, and on board-ship it was something to 
be amused. There could be no harm in laughing. It was 
dull enough any how on board-ship. It would have been 
insupportable without pleasant friends to help the time 
to pass glibly by. Surely there was no occasion for 
her to sit erect on her chair, to close her lips demurely* 
to walk only on one side of the deck, like other young 
misses. And what right had the captain — what right 
had her brother's old friends, the Blenkinsons, to endea- 
vour to control her — to throw out disagreeable hints? 
It might have been all very well for Mary . . . but she 
—a married woman almost . . . she knew how to take 
care of herself. * 

It was well that all this ended in nothing worse than 
it really did. Adela had great notions of independence ; 
and as she often made a merit of what other people con- 
sidered in no wise meritorious, she generally cut a worse 
figure in her own accounts, than in other people's ac- 
counts, of herself. Her self-portraiture, whatever she 
may have thought about it, was in reality by no means 
flattering. To Balfour this conviction was consolatory. 
It is true that some little scandal, emanating from the 
passengers of the Southampton, had been in circula- 
tion, but it had not reached his ears; and, after all* 
there always is scandal, and, the chances being, as 
every one knows, in favour of the falsehood of every 
report circulated to one's discredit, no very great harm 
is done to the reputation of the party assailed. There 
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is so much of it, that in the melee, almost every one 
escapes uninjured. "Be ye as pure as snow, as chaste as 
ice, ye shall not escape calumny." You may be much 
purer, much chaster than either, and yet not escape 
calumny in Calcutta. 

The worst part of the matter was that young Lorimer, 
being a little vain, and very inexperienced, did not feel 
any great disinclination to talk about his intimacy with 
the beautiful Adela. He had not been many days on 
shore before he found that every one was talking about 
the Miss Balfours. They were the observed of all ob- 
servers; and he felt that to be admired by one so much 
admired as Adela, was a gay and flaunting feather in 
his cap, which it was worth his while to make the most 
of. Oh ! yes, he knew the Miss Balfours — were they 
not sweefcgirls? Adela especially ; so good-natured, so 
amusing, so much to say for herself. There was no 
Jiradery — no humbug about her. . . . He did not know 
Mary Balfour quite so well . . . but Adela, he might say 
that he knew her . . . that he was in fact very intimate 
with her . . . that he had enjoyed excellent opportu- 
nities of becoming acquainted with her character . . . 
that he had, indeed, seen more of her than any one 
else on board-ship . . . that she was a very pleasant com- 
panion, and, in short, that they suited each other very 
well. And all this the youth, in his childish vanity, 
accompanied with looks and gestures, which were in- 
tended to convey even more than his words. 

Young Lorimer, a member of a good family, a mem- 
ber, too, of the most aristocratic class of Indian society, 
the bearer of many really useful letter* o£ \xtoo6si^sscL^ 
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found ready entrance to those very circles in which the 
Balfours moved. It has been said that good looks are the 
best letters of introduction in the world. Harry Lo- 
rimer, wherever he went, carried these letters with him. 
He was clever too— entertaining ; perhaps a little for- 
ward, but this did not stand much in his way; and as 
his manners were open, frank, and, on the whole, pleas? 
ing, he soon found himself at home in some of the best 
houses in Calcutta. 

Poor Balfour ! The new Macaulay article he was 
condemned to read in his carriage, by small instalments, 
on his way to and from office. The leisure evening so 
long looked for was not to be found. The arrival of his 
sisters had brought down upon him a flood of engage- 
ments. The first evening or two, spent at home, he had 
devoted to the girls ... he had listened delightedly to 
their singing, and inspected Mary's portfolio with no 
less pleasure. Adela was a finished performer on the 
piano, and she sang with great execution . . . elaborately 
— artistically — with, perhaps, rather too much of a pro» 
fessional air about it. Mary, on the other hand, sang 
very quietly — very simply. She never attempted any- 
thing of an elaborate or a fantastic character. She did 
not 'perform. There was something very unassuming, 
but very touching in her style. It was so natural . . . 
so easy. ... If it did not ravish the ear, it went straight 
to the heart. She delighted in the simple ballad music 
of the British isles ; and no one ever conveyed the sen- 
timent of the piece she was singing with more truthful- 
ness of pathos, or of gaiety, to her hearers, for no one 
ever felt more deeply the significance of the words she 
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uttered. Sound did not overlay sense. Adela's sing- 
ing was all sound. 

. Very pleasant were these few evenings at home, and 
Balfour sighed as his wife recounted to him one afternoon 
the long string of invitations she had received, adding 
that she was almost afraid they would be compelled to 
give a series of entertainments themselves. 

" I suppose we must," he said; " there is no use in 
sighing over it; so let us reconcile ourselves to the 
infliction, as best we may. Not," he added, " that I 
care so much about giving as about receiving. I like 
seeing people at my table — especially as my little wife 
does the honours so well . . . but to go out evening after 
evening, when one would so much rather be sitting 
comfortably at home . . . reading or talking, or listening 
to Mary's singing — I wish I could add, and yours . . ." 
• " Oh ! I. will try now, Edmund. You know I have 
not been quite equal to singing alone . . . but with 
Mary ... I might attempt a second." 

"That's right — but now about these parties . . . 
Adela declares that she will never let me alone until I 
have given a ball . . ." Mrs. Balfour's face instantly 
lost all its cheerfulness. ..." Yes, a ball, my love; but 
do not look so grave about it . . . the drawing-room, you 
know, is boarded ... it is one of the best rooms in Cal- 
cutta. I will take care that your writing-table and 
your ornament-tables are moved with the utmost care 
i • . there shall be no damage done. And we will call 
at Madame Gervaine's to-morrow morning . . . and she 
shall make you the prettiest, the lightest, the most fan- 
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tastic ball-dress in the world • * • and Spence shall pro* 
vide the supper . . . and • . •" 

" I shall lead off with Dr. Winter . . . shall I not? 
—ah, Edmund, you are laughing at me." 

" Laughing — what else? I fear that if Adela is de- 
termined to give me no peace until she extorts a ball 
from me, I am destined to have very little peace during 
her sojourn in Calcutta. Well, I must bear my suffer- 
ings as manfully as I can. There shall be no balL" 

" No one will expect one, Edmund. We never have 
given balls, and no one will expect one now. We can 
be abundantly hospitable, I am sure, without inviting 
our guests to perform antics which, at any other time 
and place, would entitle the performer to snug quarters 
in Mr. Beardsmore's Lunatic Asylum. And the girls, 
too. ... I am quite sure that they cannot find it dull." 

" Impossible . . . with so much gaiety out of doors 
and every thing so new to them. For my own part, 
this constant whirl is to me distraction . . . However, it 
will not last for ever . . . How glad I should be to 
escape ... By the bye, I was thinking on my way from 
office, that during the cold weather, it would be really 
an excellent plan to take a country house . . . one of 
the houses at Titaghur . . . there is one, I believe, now 
empty." 

" Oh ! I should like it so much," exclaimed Mrs. 
Balfour, " it would be so good for you ... so good for 
the children. I do not know any thing that would do 
you more good ... It is precisely what you most re- 
quire. The drive in and out of town ... or sometimes 
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you might go by the river . . . would give you so much 
more air and exercise, than you now enjoy. It would 
refresh you so much — I know that I should see less of 
you; for you would start early and return late . . . but 
what of that? I should find abundant recompense in 
the great improvement which it must effect in your 
health. You want rest . . . you want recreation . . . Oh ! 
let us go, Edmund ... I am sure that you ought to go." 

" But what would Adela say? — I have no fear of 
Mary — but what would Adela say?" 

" Oh ! we need not be there altogether," returned 
Mrs. Balfour, — " we might send a few servants to 
Titaghur, and could go there whenever we might find 
the change suitable to our arrangements. Besides, I 
should have thought that Adela — in her situation — I 
mean, Edmund, that I should not have imagined that, 
all things considered, privacy could be so very dis- 
tasteful to her. I almost wonder that she does not 
rather wish to withdraw at such a time as this, alto- 
gether into retirement." 

" And I," said Balfour, " I too ... " slowly and 
sadly, " I should have thought so, too, my love ... It is 
a pity . . . but as her own feelings do not prompt her to 
avoid society, what can we say, — what can we do? . . . 
I think the Titaghur project is a very good one ... I 
long for a glimpse of the country — long for a garden . . . 
We ought to have begun gardening a little earlier; but 
no matter; I dare say we shall achieve something . . . 
and the children, it will do them so much good ..." his 
spirits seemed to be rising again; " how they would 
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enjoy themselves, making houses and fortresses of sand 
in the verandah, or swinging beneath the trees. Be- 
sides" ... his manner changed a little, he was more 
serious; " I have been thinking, that, at this time, it 
would be especially desirable to move the girls from 
Calcutta — move them beyond the influence of the 
eternal gossip of the town. They do not read the 
newspapers ..." 

"Nay, Edmund, it was only this morning that 
Mary was studying, most intently, a speech of Dr. 
Christian's — an account of a Town Hall Meeting — and 
asking me a world of questions about the speaker and 
the cause." 

" Good girl ! — she must know Dr. Christian, she 
will like him so much, I am sure . . . We may let her 
yead the papers— she has too much good sense, too 
much good feeling, for us to have any fear . . . Besides, 
ehe is differently situated. We need conceal nothing 
from her . . . Indeed, I doubt not, that we shall find her 
aid most valuable. But Adela . . . there may be occa- 
sion to keep something of the truth from her . . . she 
will hear every thing in Calcutta . . . On the course, 
at the dinner-table, in the ball-room . . . everywhere 
people are asking * What is the news from Affghan- 
istan?'" 

" Has there been any worse news to-day?' 

" There has been no news at all," said Balfour, " at 
least I have not been able to obtain any, and I have 
made inquiries in every likely quarter. In this case 
4 no news' is not ' good news' ; I am sorry to say that 
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it is bad news. We must hope for the best; I have 
been saying this for some time past. It is all that I 
can say." 

Balfour was leaning over the rails of the broad ve- 
randah which skirted the front of the house. Calcutta 
was beginning to pour itself forth again. There was a 
stream of carriages flowing across the plain. As he 
looked down upon the animated scene beneath him, 
his eyes fell upon a capacious barouche, in which sat a 
solitary old grey-haired man, leaning back, almost 
doubled up, in one corner of the carriage. Balfour 
waved his hand in salutation to the old man, who, though 
his face was towards the house, took no notice of the 
gesture. " Poor Wilton ! lost in thought," soliloquized 
Balfour — then raising himself and turning towards his 
wife, he added, " That man has never smiled once since 
the first tidings of the coming storm in Afighanistan 
reached him. It is his nature to despond, the poor 
old man! and with an only son at Caubul, what wonder 
that he should now be greatly depressed? There are^ 
other quaking hearts, I doubt not .... Ah ! here comes 
Herbert Grey." 

He had ridden into the compound, as he said, to say 
a few words to Balfour, who went down stairs to speak 
to his friend. It was nothing of any kind of import- 
ance. He merely wished to ask Balfour if, now that the 
cold weather was setting in, he did not intend to ride 
again. Horse exercise, Grey was sure, would do him so 
much,good — it was so much better than sitting in & 
carriage. That was, indeed, no exercise at all. 

Balfour thanked his friend .... He had been t\\A\\Vv^ 
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of it — had, indeed, been looking at the new English 
horses which B — had brought with him in the South- 
ampton; but he rather thought he should change his 
mind. He was not quite sure that horse exercise did 
agree with him ; he was too excitable, too inflammable 

Besides, he had just been entertaining altogether a 

new idea he thought he should take a house in the 

country ... on the banks of the river — at Titaghur. 
Then, at least, he should have enough of exercise ... a 
jolting drive of fifteen miles every day and he in- 
tended, too, to turn gardener — to dig for an hour every 
morning nothing like digging — nothing so whole- 
some. 

" To Titaghur !" exclaimed Herbert Grey ... his 
countenance fell — " To Titaghur . . . what, are all of 
you going to leave Calcutta? — All . . . AIT 

" What ! all my pretty chickens and their dam, 
At one fell swoop !" — 

said Balfour, laughing, " why, what have you got to 
say against the proposal, my good fellow?" 
,,M^fagt did not find it very easy to say any thing 
Against it . . . Nothing, indeed, was forthcoming in the 
way of a reason, except that it was a bore ... a shame — 
the Balfours could not be spared at such a time. It was 
really too bad. 

" A nice person you," said Balfour, " to come here 
to give me advice about the preservation of my health, 
and then to cry out against me, when I tell you that I 
am thinking of treating myself to a little change of 
air." 

Grey laughed ..." The selfishness of man ! . . . but 
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seriously, my dear Balfour, are you going to leave 
Calcutta? " 

" We are thinking of it ... It is almost settled — It 
will do you good, my dear fellow, to come and see us 
sometimes — we shall always have a room for you." 

Herbert Grey thanked him — he would be sure to 
beat up the gardener in his rural retreat, and take a 
spade with him some day. It would be rare fun to see 
them in the midst of a December fog, digging up the 
wet jungle . . . and Mrs. Balfour, and his sisters — did 
they intend to garden too? 

" I have no doubt. I can answer at least for Mary." 

Herbert Grey entered into the gardening project with 
increased cordiality. He was very fond of a garden — 
always had been. He was not very learned in botany, 
but he had often thought of studying it. He thought 
it was really a very good scheme — this visit to Titaghur. 
He was sure it would do them all good ; he should make 
a point of beating them up very often. Had Balfour 
secured a good supply of seeds from the Horticultural 
Society? Grey had received his share; he had been 
thinking of sending them to Mrs. Torrington, who had 
a garden at Ballygunje; but now he should keep them 
all in honour of the Flora of Titaghur. They would 
make such a noble garden between them. Was Miss 
Balfour a very cunning botanist? He thought she 
must be. He thought he remembered her saying some- 
thing which led him to suppose that she had studied 
the subject; she would put them all to the blush, he 
was sure. 

Something or other' had already Tgufc him. \£> <&>&, 
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blush — and not metaphorically. It was but a slight 
blush — a very faint one — scarcely perceptible, but still 
it was not lost upon Balfour. A bonnet was visible at 
the open doqr. " Here is the lady to answer for herself, 
Grey." /. 

No — It was not Mary. It was Adela. She was 
coming out, equipped for the evening drive, to play, 
for a few minutes, with a gazelle, which was tethered 
on a plot of grass in the compound. Herbert Grey was 
obviously disappointed ; but, perhaps, he said more 
than if Mary herself had appeared before him. What 
he said was of no importance — light — trifling — and 
Adela soon interrupted him — " Oh ! Mr. Grey, I have 
been wanting to see you so much. I have a question — 
a very particular question to put to you, and I rely or* 
your answering me in entire good faith. Captain Dan- 
vers has a grey Arab horse — a very beautiful Arab; 
I have seen it on the course; and very quiet, so Captain 
Danvers says. He wishes me very much to ride it, and 
has promised to send it here some evening ... I am 
sure that I should like to ride it, but I am so nervous 
. . . and what I wish to learn from you, from you, Mr. 
Grey, for you know Captain Danvers so well — is 
whether the horse is really quiet . . . Do you think that 
I might ride it? " 

Mr. Grey replied as briefly as possible that he be- 
lieved the horse was perfectly quiet. Balfour appeared 
vexed — embarrassed — but he said nothing. 

Adela continued, "Oh! I am so glad to hear you 
say so, Mr. Grey ... I look upon you as quite an au- 
thority ... I shall not be in the least afraid — and Cap- 
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tain Danvers says that Fairy is sure to behave well, if 
he rides with me ; and Mr* Lorimer insists on riding on 
the other aide.' 9 

Balfour was obviously very much annoyed, and Grey 
observed his annoyance. The latter wishing, if possible, 
to change the subject, was about ask his friend, if there 
was any news from Afghanistan, when Mrs. Balfour 
joined the party beneath the portico. The carriage was 
standing a little way out-side; the coachman on the box 
ready to drive in, at a moment's notice. Nothing could 
have been more opportune than the arrival, at such a 
moment, of the lady. She had something to say to 
Herbert about a book she had promised to lend him; 
and Balfour took advantage of the appearance of his 
wife, in shawl and bonnet, to say to his sister . . . 
" Where is Mary? — The carriage is ready; perhaps, 
Adela dear, you will run up stairs and call her — we are 
all ready." 

Adela soon returned with her sister, who very plainly, 
but very well dressed, looked charmingly. Herbert 
Grey, who had not before dismounted, now beckoned 
to his syce, threw the reins upon the neck of his horse, 
and sprang out of the saddle. He had scarcely touched 
the ground, before he was sensible that he had made a 
mistake — a distinction neither polite nor politic. But 
Mary was glad to see him — answered his questions in a 
frank, friendly tone, and inquired after a cold of which 
he had been complaining on the day before. He was 
more than rewarded. The sense of gaucherie is always 
painful — but this would have soothed any pain. The 

G » 
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carriage drew up and Herbert Grey helped the ladies to 
enter it; folded the steps and closed the door with his 
own hands. He had seldom been in such good spirits 
as, when waving his hand, he cantered off towards the 
river. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE MAIDEN'S CHAMBER. 

" The maiden's chamber — silken, hush'd, and chaste." 

Keats. 

Two nights afterwards — late at night — or rather early 
in the morning, if day and night be determined no>t by 
light and darkness, but by the hands of the dial, the 
sisters were in that pleasant little, well-stored, well- 
decorated boudoir, which the kindness of their brother 
had provided for them. Both were attired in evening 
costume of white — both in white, but most unlike each 
other. They had just returned from an evening party; 
and they were tired. Adela had all that look of dis- 
order and exhaustion — the ruffled, jaded look — which a 
night in a crowded ball-room not seldom produces in a 
western climate; and how much more certainly in the 
East. She had lost more than half her beauty, for her 
eyes were heavy, her cheeks were pale, her hair was 
lank and almost curl-less. Her dress, too-— one of some- 
what elaborate device — had lost much of its ancient 
glory; its freshness, its delicacy, its style — all had 
vanished. Mary, on the other hand, was little altered. 
Her quiet look— Jier simply -"bcaidoi \«n— ^aEt \£»&& 

G 2 
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eyes still as lovely as ever ; and her very plain ungarnished 
dress, so little to spoil, so little to disorder, was as chaste 
— as neat, as when her brother had smiled his approba- 
tion on her first making her appearance in the drawing- 
room, punctual to the minute named for their departure. 

" Well, that is over," exclaimed Adela. ..." I can't 
tell you how glad I am" . . . throwing down her gloves 
and fan upon Mary's writing-table ..." One is really so 
worried ... so many strangers . . . such incessant danc- 
ing . . . and many of them so stupid — so old too . . . and 
yet what can one do? ... I feel quite jaded, and" — 
approaching a mirror — "I am sure I look so — quite 
frightful. I can't tell how it is, Mary, that you never 
look jaded." 

"And yet," said Mary, with a sweet, affectionate 
smile, " it is not so very difficult, dear Addy, to account 
for the difference, in this respect, between us. There 
is in me little to alter — I have little to lose. You must 
not envy me my unvarying mediocrity; and you must 
consent, dear, to pay the penalty of . . ." She paused 
for a moment, and then added ..." What are those 
lines . . . Chords . . . 

* Chords which vibrate sweetest measures, 
Thrill the deepest notes of woe.' . . . 

Not very happily applied, is it? — but you know what I 
mean." 

Adela was not in the best of humours. " You need 
not laugh at me," she said. " Mediocrity, indeed ! — 
you think so ... " but she did not go on ; she had 
turned round, and seen Mary's artless face beaming with 
tenderest sisterly affection. . • • It v*a& impossible to 
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think that those sweet smiling lips could give utterance 
to a cutting sarcasm. She was silent — turned again 
towards the mirror — took from her head a wreath of 
flowers, threw it upon a couch, and then proceeded to 
unclasp her bracelets. 

" Are you very tired?" asked Mary. 

" Dreadfully — those three last quadrilles — and then 
to be obliged to waltz with that tall maypole of a man, 
Mr. Kingston, so wearisomely heavy ... no lightness, 
no elasticity — and so many partners, all asking the same 
eternal question, 'How do I like India?' Oh! how 
tired I am of having to answer that question !" 

" It is tiresome," said Mary; " but I suppose that it 
. is a penalty paid by all during the first few weeks of their 
residence in India — and we must bear it with all phi- 
losophy . . . Besides, after all, it is a question, which 
sometimes opens the way to pleasant and profitable con- 
versation." 

" I'm sure I have never found it so," returned Adela, 
" All the pleasant and profitable conversation seems to 
be reserved for you. I think the men here are insuf- 
ferably stupid ... the greater number of them at least 
• . . and, if there are pleasant people, one cannot see 
more of them here than of the veriest drones of society 
. . . the one quadrille over, nothing more can be done. 
I am sure that I should have liked to have danced 
again with Captain Danvers, and to have sat out with 
him one quadrille. We are really obliged to be so par- 
ticular in this place." 

" It is always best," said Mary, " to err on the safe 
ride." 
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" A very original and profound observation assur- 
edly," returned Adela, " and practically you seem to 
think that the safe side lies with grey hairs, and wrinkled 
cheeks, and stooping shoulders. But I am not so sore 
of that* Old men in this country are always on the 
look out for young wives — perhaps, too," she added, 
with something of a sneer, " young girls are often on 
the look out for old husbands." 

" Adela !"— 

u That Dr. Winter ... for my part I cannot see what 
there is to like in him — so very plain, and so very 
prosy. I cannot understand what you could find so 
' pleasant and profitable' in his conversation, as* to 
detain you for almost an hour . . . and that, too, when. 
I know Mr. Lorimer wanted so much to dance with 

you." 

" He is a very excellent man," said Mary; " our 
brother greatly esteems him. He has great ability — 
a fund of most interesting information ... I like him 
very much." 

" If," continued Adela, seating herself on a couch, 
with a weary sigh, "if it had been Mr. Grey... not 
that I like the man . . . but he is young, at all events, 
and good-looking. You see I am not prejudiced ...I 
don't like Mr. Grey — he seems always to be sneering 
. —so sarcastic when he talks to me . . ." 

" So sarcastic!" exclaimed Mary, in tones of genuine 
surprise. " I thought him so unpresuming — so deferen- 
tial — I am sure he is not sarcastic . . ." 

" When you have seen as much of the world as I 
have . . ." pulling to pieces a faded bouquet . . . " but I 
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tm sure I do not wish to destroy your good opinion 
-of Mr. Grey . . . Indeed, I admire him myself very 
much — I think he is extremely good-looking . . . except 
-Captain Danvers, perhaps the most gentlemanly man 
I have met . . . And Dr. Winter, too, I have no doubt 
he is a very good old man — but I don't like old men— 
By the bye, Mary, who was that very white-haired old 
gentleman by whom I saw you sitting on a sofa?" 
. " That was Mr. Wilton." 

" Wilton ..." a slight blush was visible on her pretty 
face. "Is he..." 

" Yes," said Mary, anticipating the question which 
her sister was about to put, " the father of Mr. Mark 
Wilton ... of our old friend." 

" Do not say ours," with much eagerness — " You 
know, I never liked him... and yet..." there was 
more of softness in her voice as she continued, " I 
ought not, I am sure, to think of him otherwise, than 
with kindness — he thought kindly — perhaps, too kindly 
of me. Perhaps, he still thinks kindly of me ... I 
wonder where he is?" 

" I was going to tell you . . . only waiting for a good 
opportunity to introduce the subject," said Mary, 
pleased to witness these latter evidences of better feel- 
ing in her sister — " I have been talking to Mr. Wilton 
about him. The poor old man introduced himself to 
me... 

" Why do you call him a poor old man?" 

"He seems in such wretched spirits — in such 
wretched health. He told me that nothing but the 
wgent persuasions of Mis. Hjniii^^-<M. ^gy& 
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hostess— what a nice person she seems ! — nothing but a 
strong desire to please her, could have induced him to 
be present at the party . . . But I was going to say that 
he introduced himself to me — speaking first of Ed- 
mund, whom he seems greatly to respect, and then 
referring to his son, of whom he spoke as a very old 
acquaintance of ours . . . one, too, who had never for- 
gotten us." 

" Forgotten us ... no ; he said he never should 
forget . . . poor Mark ! — and where is he?" 

"AtCaubul." 

" At Caubul?" — Adela dropped at her feet the last 
stem of the last flower of the bouquet. 

" Yes," resumed Mary, " he is with his regiment at 
Caubul. Mr. Wilton heard from him a little time ago 
—as recently, he says, as he could have heard from 
him. He — I mean Mark, then spoke of our expected 
arrival — begged his father to speak kindly of him to 
us ... to ask if we still remembered him — spoke of our 
long intimacy from the time when we were almost 
children — hoped that we would send him a message, 
to say that he had still a place in our kindly remem- 
brances." 

" Poor Mark !" . . . her eyes upon the ground, and one 
little white-slippered foot scattering the rose-leaves 
which lay upon the matted floor — " Poor Mark !" .... 
in tremulous accents .... " I am sure I think kindly of 
him — I hope you sent him a kind message." 

" Tes — I sent him a kind message . . . said that we 
should always be glad to hear of his prosperity — always 
^^ an interest in his career/' She did not tell her 
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sister what the old man had said in return, though the 
words had grievously troubled — were still troubling — her 
gentle heart. He had thanked her in a faltering voice, 
and added, u The message will never reach him." 

" I did not much like Mark, you know," resumed 
• Adela, the pretty satin slipper still wandering among the 
crushed rose-leaves, " I never could bring myself en- 
tirely to like him ; I know he had what they call good 
qualities, but he was very plain ... so short . . . such a 
want of elegance ... so dark and heavy-looking — always 
ugly as a boy ; and when he came home from India, 
though he had not been two years absent, I thought him 
still worse . . . sickness, the climate I suppose ... he was 
so sallow . . . altogether, I thought frightful." 

" And yet," said Mary, " there was often a kindly — 
quite a sweet expression on his face, which made one 
almost forget the plainness of his features ; and when 
he was induced to talk — it was not often, I know, for 
he was so reserved — on other than common topics, his 
face lit up with intelligence ... he was almost hand- 
some." 

" Like the poor beast in the fairy tale . . . well, I do 
not think that I could have taken compassion even on 
that beast. Compassion . . .why, yes, I might have pitied 
him, but not in that way — not practically. I think, 
Mary, that you, perhaps, might be capable of so heroic 
an act . . . you, so sage as you are . . . always talking 
about substance and shadow; but I — I never was above 
such weakness." 

Mary sighed ..." Jesting, or not jesting, Adela, 
you give me credit for more than I ^srs^ . . *\ «bl 
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afraid that I could not love" . . . Then checking herself 
she added, as though anxious to change the subject, 
" So it is determined, Edmund tells me, that we go to 
Titaghur on Saturday." 

" Is it ?" said Adela, rising, " is it ? how triste we 
shall be" . . . then walking to the other end of the room, 
" How far— do you know, Mary ? — how far is Titaghur 
from Barrackpore ?" 

"A very little distance, I believe," said Mary, "I 
think Dr. Winter told me that Barrackpore lies on one 
side of the governor-general's park, Titaghur on the 
other ... I think that they must be very dose." 

" Yes, I think they must be. The park ... I should 
like much to know what sort of place this park is ; the 
governor-general's country house is at Barrackpore; Cap- 
tain Danvers has been telling me all about it . . . and 
he says — you know he is one of the governor-general's 
aides* de-camp — that if we go to Titaghur, he shall be 

able to see us whenever Lord A goes down to the 

country-house . . . every week, if not oftener . . . and 
the park, he says, is such a very nice place for riding, 
and Fairy is to be quite at my disposal . . . perhaps, 
after all, Titaghur will not be so very triste." 

" Triste ... oh ! I am sure not" . . . with much earnest- 
ness ... u we shall see so much more of the country— of 
the people . . . perhaps, be able to catch some glimpses of 
native manners . . . gain some idea of native institutions. 
Calcutta is so much like England — one might live here 
for many years, and know little or nothing of India at 
the end of them ... so Dr. Winter says — so Mr. Grey 
says . . . and they have both of them travelled all over 
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the country ... I have been so interested by much they 
have told me . . . such a curious people . . . with some- 
thing to admire; much to grieve over . . . such a mass of 
grievous error, and yet not without goodness — goodness 
most ill-directed . . . the channel always filthy, the cur- 
rent of good intention sometimes pure. ..." 

" Oh ! if this is what you are going to enlarge upon 
. . . the pleasant and profitable conversation, I suppose, 
all to be retained for my benefit, at three o'clock in the 
morning— (the clock was striking as she spoke) — I shall 
wish you a very good night — a good morning, I mean. 
As for the people, I see nothing interesting in the 
wretches, and as for the country, I cordially detest it. 
I wish, Mary, you would call the ayah! — oh! how 
jaded I shall look to-morrow morning; I hope nobody 
will call" 

Mary summoned the ayah . . . then seated herself at 
the writing-table, and read as intently as though it had 
been mid-day, the wonted chapter of the Bible, whilst 
Adela was scolding the servant for falling asleep over 
her hair. 
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CHAPTER VH. 



LOVE-DAWNINGS. 



u 'lis very plain, 
Some soft spots had their birth in me at first; 
If not love — say, like lore." 

Robert Browning. 

On the following Saturday morning the Balfoufs 
removed to Titaghur, a pleasant spot on the banks of 
the Hooghly river some fourteen miles above Calcutta. 
The house was a furnished one, roomy, and well-situated, 
with an extensive garden and a wooded lawn which 
might almost be called a park. Mrs. Balfour was in 
high spirits. ... It would do Edmund so much good; 
it would do the children so much good. Their ponies 
had come down in the morning, and the dear things 
might take such nice long rides in Barrackpore Park. . • 
and so much amusement for them, too. The governor- 
general's menageries. . . . the birds, the monkeys, the 
gardens. ... it would be quite a treat for them. And 
Edmund, too — she was quite sure that he would soon 
begin to pick up wonderfully. Change of air, change 
of scene. . . . worth all the medicines in the world. . . . 
and then so much more exercise. Early hours, too— 
they had had too much racketting. She was quite sure 
it was very bad for her husband — very bad for every 
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one. Now they would be a nice, cheerful domestic 
party. ... no dreariness, and yet no dissipation. It was 
just what they all wanted. 

Mary was equally well pleased with the change. 
She had been sighing for a little repose. She wanted 
time to think; she wanted time to read. Her pencil 
had long lain idle, and India, she was quite sure, must 
be full of interesting subjects. Every thing so new, 
too. . . . the rich, warm tints, the strong masses, the 
sudden alternations of light and shade. In Calcutta 
she had done nothing. There had been so many dis- 
tractions; she had lived in such a constant whirl — a 
state of excitement most unfavourable to every kind of 
mental cultivation. Now she would do so much. . . 
She been very busy during the day or two preceding 
their departure. Mrs. Balfour had given orders to her 
durwan to dismiss every visiter with the two forbidding 
words, durwaseh bund;* and whilst she had been super- 
intending the household arrangements, rendered neces- 
sary by this change of residence, Mary had been making 
herself extremely useful in many ways — in none more 
so than in the selection of books, and music, and bijou- 
terie, and all those numberless little things, which, skil- 
fully distributed, give even to a bare lodging a cheerful 
aspect of home. The fruits of these petits sains were 
now visible in every room. The tables were covered 
with books. There were vases and cornucopias filled 
with flowers. There was a writing-table soon fitted 

* Durwan— the gate-keeper, or porter. Durwaseh bund— literally, 
the gate is closed— is the Indian " Not at home." It answers every 
social purpose and does not involve & Ue% 
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up with every useful and many ornamental appen- 
dages. . . . The piano, which had been sent down from 
Calcutta, was well supplied with music. In short, the 
drawing-room had undergone a metamorphosis as rapid 
as it was complete. It was as though the wand of a 
fairy had been waved, and a dreary, deserted mansion 
been suddenly changed into a cheerful dwelling-house. 
Even Adela before tiffin-time acknowledged that the 
place was not so bad after all. 

It was arranged that Balfour should drive down, 
after office hours, in the buggy. If he could get away 
early, so much the better. He was not without a hope 
that he might reach Titaghur between five and six in 
the evening, perhaps even before sunset. He would 
then be able, he said, to stroll about the garden for an 
hour before dinner. He would find them at home, he 
knew, as there could be no evening drive, the horses 
having done already a very fair share of work in bring- 
ing the two carriages down to Titaghur. 

Nor did he disappoint his wife. The son had scarcely 
set, when he drove into the compound. There was a 
gentleman with him. It was Mr. Grey. 

Perhaps Mrs. Balfour would rather have seen her 
husband sitting alone in the buggy. This, at least, was 
her first thought, as she saw from the upper verandah 
the two gentlemen approaching the house. But, 
she presently said to herself, "He was complaining yes- 
terday evening, and I thought he looked ill. ... It is 
like Edmund, to be considerate for others . . . more 
considerate than for himself. . • . I am glad that he 
has brought Mr. Grey ... he will remain with us till 
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Monday, and the change may do him good. My first 
feeling was a selfish one. I am glad he has come." 

She went down stairs to welcome her husband and 
her husband's friend. She thought that both gentle- 
men looked fagged — worried — her husband much the r 
worse of the two. Balfour asked after the children 
• . . they had gone out in the park. After his sisters 
— Adela was in her own room, Maiy somewhere in 
the garden with her sketch-book. 

" Send for your bonnet," he said ..." these even- 
ings are very cold . . . and we will stroll about the 
compound ... see what Mary is doing." 

An ayah was sent for, and the bonnet brought. They 
walked out together. The quick eye of Herbert Grey 
soon detected, through the trees, the figure of Mary 
Balfour. She was standing at a little distance from 
the margin of the river, with a book in her hand. 
She was sketching. 

Edmund was glad to see what was his sister's em- 
ployment. He hoped that she would soon fill her 
sketch-book. Herbert Grey congratulated her on the 
possession of so delightful a talent. ... He was him- 
self very fond of drawing. " He was but a bungler," 
he said, " he had more enthusiasm than skill. Perhaps 
he could appreciate excellence in others. . . ." Mrs. Bal- 
four interrupted him, 

" You are not to believe all he says, Mary; I will 
order him to bring his portfolio with him the next 
time he comes this way." 

Still he protested that he was but a bungler . . . 
he drew a little for his own g&\ft&m*»X» \^ "**& *> 
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fancy of his to carry off a sketch — he called it a sketch 
by courtesy, but it served his purpose as a memento — 
of every remarkable place he visited. It was pleasant 
to refer to in after days. . . . Better on the whole 
than a written journal — it was his way of writing his 
travels. 

" And a very excellent way too, my good fellow," 
said Balfour, " come, you have ridden that horse, mo- 
desty, long enough. . . , Have you a spare pencil — a 
spare scrap of card-board in your portfolio, Maiy ? If 
you have, give it to Grey, and whilst you are sketch- 
ing down the river, he may be sketching up it. I want 
some views very much. I know nothing more useful 
on a drawing-room table than a full portfolio, just 
before dinner." 

Mary had abundance of pencils ... a good supply, 
too, of drawing-board. There was something so irre- 
sistible in her manner, as she offered them to Herbert 
Grey, that had he been much more disinclined than lie 
really was, to become her fellow-labourer, he could 
not have refused to tike them. Mary had commenced 
her sketch. Grey asked permission to see it — the per- 
mission was readily granted ; and he was earnest in 
his congratulations. He saw at once that she had a 
right appreciation of what is necessary to make up a 
picture ; that she had a quick artist's eye — a true per- 
ception of the beautiful in form, in colour — in the 
alternations of light and shadow. She had not ad- 
vanced far; there was little to indicate her powers of 
execution; but he augured well from what he saw 
were her intentions, what he saw she had selected as 
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the components of her picture. He said this and much 
more. He seemed, too, far less inclined to proceed 
with his own sketch, than to watch the progress of 
Mary's. He was peculiarly interested in the construe* 
tion ofsLffhaut, on the opposite side of the river, which 
came, with excellent effect, into her picture. His own 
erection of Government House came on very slowly. 

Meanwhile Balfour and his wife strolled a little way 
apart from the sketchers ..." I have something to tell 
you," he said. 

" I am afraid that it is nothing very cheering," she 
replied. "You look harassed — something has hap- 
pened." 

€l I think it best to tell you the worst always," he 
said. " It is best that you should know every thing; I 
must have your advice. The truth is, that there are 
very bad accounts from Afighanistan — very distressing 
accounts; and we must expect to hear still worse. All 
Caubul is in arms . . . The whole country seems to have 
arisen as one man . . . Every thing is somewhat vague 
at present, but there is no doubt that affairs are in a 
desperately bad state. I should not be surprised if 
there were to be a massacre." 

" This is terrible, indeed — Have these accounts been 
received by government? 

" No. As far as I can ascertain, government have no 
intelligence; the passes are still closed. There is not a 
line yet from Caubul." 

" Then whence have you derived," asked Mrs. Bal- 
four, " all this terrible intelligence ? Are you quite 
sure that it is true?" 

H 
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" I wish that I could question its truth," said Bal- 
four. " I see no room for doubt. I was at * * * * 
(naming one of the principal newspaper offices) and 
there I learnt — Clay told me, indeed, that he had re- 
ceived several letters from the upper provinces — from 
Loodheanah, Kurnaul, Meerut — there they have all 
the same accounts . . . native accounts — but these na- 
tive rumours always are the precursors of more certain 
news — and, at a time when our communications are 
interrupted, we can expect no other intelligence. These 
reports appear to be credited by the native bankers — 
and they are not bad judges of the authenticity of news. 
Besides, it is all so probable." 

" Are there any detailed particulars "... trembling a 
little ..." any names, Edmund? " 

" The story is, that there has been a rising in the 
town — that the house of Sir Alexander Burnes has been 
attacked . . . that he has been murdered. Some ac- 
counts say that he has only been wounded — that he 
still lives in the Kuzzilbash quarters — The troops appear 
to be divided . . . some in cantonments, some in the Bala 
Hissar . . . but it would seem that no effectual efforts 
have been made to put down the insurgents." 

"Aind Arthur Carrington . . . you think that he is at 
Caubul?" 

" Yes — his regiment, you know, marched at the be- 
ginning of last month ... It is with Sale — now at Julla- 
labad . . . but Carrington is not there. He appears to 

have been left behind with the sick men of the . 

It must have been gall and worm-wood to him, at such 
* tune." 
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" And danger ... Oh ! if he had but left that dread- 
ful place." 

"He might not have been safer — who knows? — but 
we might, at least, have heard of him. From Caubul we 
can gain no positive tidings — all must be doubt — all 
uncertainty. It is well that we have come to this place. 
I have not ordered our papers to be sent here. I think, 
all things considered, it would be better not to disclose 
this unfortunate intelligence to my sister — I mean to 
poor Adda. — at all events, whilst every thing is so un- 
certain ... It would only distress her to no purpose . . • 
and here ... if we had remained in Calcutta, it might 
have been necessary, for in the first place, the news 
would have reached her through some channel or other; 
and in the next, I could not have borne to see her, at 
such a time, betraying the levity, which I fear is in- 
herent in her nature—r-plunging into thoughtless gaiety, 
as though there were nothing peculiar in her position. 

" Oh ! but if she knew," said Mrs. Balfour—" if she 
suspected there were any real danger, I am sure it 
would be different — I am sure that Adela would be 
more serious; but she does not suspect — she does not 
know — she is by nature so thoughtless, and yet not 
without good feeling — not without kindliness of heart." 
" I think she has strong feeling," said Balfour, " and 
that it is sometimes good. ... I cannot quite understand 
her; and I think that occasionally, perhaps, I am in- 
clined to judge her a little harshly. She has laboured 
under great disadvantages . . . you would say, perhaps, 
* so has Mary;' but how few in the world are like Mary. 
It is difficult to read her conduct angJkW to tdknb«& *«• 

H2 
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rectly the extent of her affection for poor Cairington. 
I cannot doubt that she would be greatly shocked— 
greatly grieved if she were to think that there is any real 
danger ; but she does not seem to possess any of that per- 
fect love— »that true womanly delicacy, which would 
lead her, danger or no danger, to subdue, at such a 
time as this, those impulses which may, in the presence 
of a censorious people, however harmless in themselves, 
lead to the impression that she has not that regard for 
her betrothed — that regard for herself — which the con- 
nexion between them ought to establish, and which 
ought to be apparent in her every action — almost in 
every word. Perhaps I speak too strongly — perhaps I 
do not make sufficient allowances for poor Adela. It 
is certain that these long engagements are desperately 
bad things. I have seen many instances in which they 
have been attended by a world of misery. If our daugh- 
ters — but it is too early to trouble ourselves about them; 
and we often make sage resolutions, to which, when the 
time comes, we fail to adhere. The dear little things ! — 
and as we talk of them, I see they come . . . just visible 
between the trees. Let us go across the compound . . . 
I dare say they have been looking at the jaunwars"* 

In the meanwhile Mary had been progressing most 
successfully with her sketch; and Herbert Grey had 
been talking a good deal, but drawing little or nothing. 
He had been expatiating, with much enthusiasm, on the 
beauty of the scene before them — the clear, bright, 
cloudless sky, the blending of the many colours near 
the horizon, just after the sun had set . . . the blue, the 
purple, the rose-tints, the orange, the yellow ... all 
♦Animals. 
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merging one into another ... no sensible transition ; 
then the deep purple shadows of the wooded banks, 
with their ghauts and temples here and there, standing 
out in bold relief against the sky; the tranquil river 
reflecting the brightness of the heavens, and the dark 
silhouettes of the many fantastical native boats, which, 
in picturesque variety, were dropping down the stream. 
* 4 There are few scenes," he said, " more beautiful than 
this ... it is but a brief glimpse of beauty ; and we 
must make the most of it whilst it lasts. Just after the 
flun has set we are indulged with these gorgeous colours 
—these splendid masses of light and shade. And I 
know nothing more picturesque than the effect of the 
dark outlines of those native boats on the golden bosom 
of the illumined water. It is soon gone . . . brief time 
is allowed to the sketcher, Miss Balfour. Even now, I 
dare say, you find it is growing somewhat dark — too 
dark, perhaps, to fill in the details of your picture." 

"And your 

" Oh ! . . . judging by the appearance of my drawing- 
board, I have long ago found it too dark for work. I 
told you that I was but a bungler. Another time, 
perhaps. Oh ! Miss Balfour, I do so long to see that 
picture completed. It will be a gem, I'm sure . . . 
Buch capability . . . and with your taste ! I am ashamed 
to confess that I was almost going to deliver myself of 
a very wicked wish — almost saying that I wish to- 
morrow were not Sunday, that I might see your sketch 
coloured . . . that I might take a lesson." 

11 A lesson ... oh! Mr. Grey, I shall begin soon to 
think that you are laughing at me " 
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Grey was silent; lie bit his under lip, and his eyelids 
drooped. He appeared to be hurt. Mary, who was 
adding just one more boat — one which struck her as 
being more than commonly picturesque — to the little 
fleet that was gliding down her river, before she closed 
her portfolio, did not observe his annoyance, and pre* 
sently resumed: " I shall, indeed, begin to think that 
you are laughing at me — that you have been laughing 
at me all along ... I to give you lessons I" 

u You do not really think" .... his eyes still on the 
ground . . . . " you cannot think, Miss Balfour .... you 
cannot, I hope, have such a very bad opinion of me. 

To laugh at you to turn you into ridicule. Few 

people know themselves perhaps I do not per- 
haps, I am no exception, but I do not think that I am 
sarcastic — that I am wont to sneer at any one. But if 
I were malicious — if sarcasm were one of my many fail- 
ings — I do not think that I should — indeed, I am sure 
that I should never — make you the object of my sarcasms. 
I could not be so very bad as to sneer at Miss Balfour." 
Mary was just closing her portfolio. There was some- 
thing in the tones of Grey's voice that could not be miff- 
taken. It was obvious that he was annoyed — that she 
had said something to wound him. She turned round, 
and if there had been any doubt lingering in her mind, 
the expression of his face would have dispersed it. It 
was an expression of extreme distress; not of anger, but 
of sorrow. In tones of genuine consternation, of deep 
concern, she instantly exclaimed: " Oh! what have I 
done? what can I have said to hurt you?" 

Grey iiffced his eyes from the ground, and looked into 
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Mary's face. The concern which she had expressed 
was visible, sweetly, benignly visible there. The pulses 
of the young man's heart throbbed with a new-born 
pleasure. That kind face — those sweet eyes — (he thought 
that they were slightly suffused with tears) — that voice 
of unmistakeable distress; she was really sorry to have 
wounded by a careless word the feelings of one so sen- 
sitive, and what joy to him to feel assured, by all these 
natural manifestations, that she looked not on with cold 
indifference, whilst he was suffering by her side. 

" I am sure," she added, " I did not mean .... I 
could not have meant to hurt you. You must have mis- 
understood me; what did I say?" 

u Oh ! nothing — nothing .... it was very foolish .... 
very culpable to express annoyance in such a manner 
as to annoy you. It was nothing — that is, if any one 
else had said it, it would have been nothing — but from 
you ... I could not bear you to think even for a minute 
that I was laughing at you — could not bear the thought 
of your having such a very mean opinion of me." 

" Nay," said Mary, " I might have thought you were 
laughing at me, and not have had a bad opinion of you. 
It would not, in my estimation, have been such a cul- 
pable act." 

" It would have been so culpable," said Grey, *" I 
should never have forgiven myself. I should have hated 
myself had I thought it possible." 

" I am sure," said Mary, " that if the offence be so 
grave an one in your estimation, I could never think you 
capable of committing it. I am very sorry to have 
pained you .... but you will forgive me, We&rto? 
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She held out her ungloved hand. Herbert Grey was 
not slow to accept this token of reconciliation. Perhaps 
the little hand was retained longer than strict courtesy 
demanded. And if it were, Mary Balfour was not 
angry at the excess. 

The shades of evening were thickening around them. 
Where were Mr. and Mrs. Balfour? Herbert Grey and 
Mary Balfour asked each other; neither knew. They 
must be somewhere in the compound, and the sketchers 
would go in search of them. Unquestionably the best 
plan would have been to have gone towards the house. 
Somehow or other they went from it. 

They went on arm-in-arm, and had soon ceased to 
look for Edmund and his wife. Perhaps they had al- 
most forgotten the existence of such people. The cloud 
had passed away entirely from the brow of Herbert 
Grey; and he was happier — much happier than before it 
had gathered over him. Such clouds as these are often 
among the most fortunate circumstances of a man's life. 
They do more for him than a month of sunshine. 

He was very animated, and he talked well — talked like 
a man of sense, a man of education, a man of feeling; 
better than all, a man of principle— of sound, good, 
Christian principle. 

He spoke of the landscape which they had been 
sketching — thence of the general characteristics of 
Indian scenery. He observed that young people very 
often came out to India with a certain preconceived 
notion, whence derived it was difficult to say, of the 
gorgeous magnificence of the East — of its beauty, of 
its splendour, of its luxuriance ; that in consequence of 
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these impressions, of these exaggerated expectations, 
the first feeling on actual arrival in India, was gene- 
rally one of disappointment — he was sorry to add, that 
in many cases, the re-action was a permanent one; 
that people most unfortunately — unfortunately for them- 
selves — unfortunately for others — plunged into an oppo- 
site extreme. " They become lasting sceptics," he 
said, " of the beauty of India — they cannot believe 
that there is any thing interesting, any thing delight- 
ful in such a country as this. They close their eyes 
against the picturesque altogether, because it does not 
greet them, from the low, feverish jungles of Saugor 
island, or because the Black Town of Madras is not 
composed of such gorgeous palaces, as he has read of 
in the ' Arabian Nights.' That first cold shudder of 
disappointment — oh? what mischief it does! How 
many never recover from the shock. India may have 
been the land of their young dreams — the Canaan of 
all their intellectual wanderings — they may have looked, 
in imagination, forward to a life in the East, as a life 
of rapturous joy— of elevated excitement — and yet, 
after a week spent in India, because neither Writers' 
buildings nor Cadet-barracks are splendid palaces, com- 
manding a view of sparkling rivers, and magnificent 
pine-groves, and wide plains studded with browsing 
camels and caparisoned elephants — because in coming 
up the river they have seen genuine mud-banks, where 
they looked for a coral strand, they become at once 
confirmed in the belief that India contains nothing 
beautiful — nothing grand — nothing, in short, of the 
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picturesque; and then, when the opportunity of seeing 
some of the finest sights in nature is presented to them, 
they will not take the trouble to avail themselves of 
it. They will not draw aside the doors of their palan- 
quins — or throw /Open the Venetian blinds of their 
budgerotcs. Whether they travel by land or travel by 
water, they are equally blind — equally indifferent— 
and then they go home and tell their friends that India 
contains nothing worth seeing." 

" Oh! yes, Mr. Grey," said Mary Balfour, " I am 
afraid that this is too true; for often, already, have I 
been told that India contains c nothing worth seeing.' 
If it were not for my brother, and Dr. Winter, and 
you, Mr. Grey — I should long ago have begun to mis- 
trust my own judgment ... to look upon myself as an 
idle dreamer— one continually under the thrall of a 
strong delusion. But thus supported, how can I doubt 
. . . when of all whom I have met, they whose judg- 
ment I most respect, with whom I should be most glad 
to sympathise . . . when I find that they are on my 
side, how can I mistrust the estimation I had formed. 
And it would have been so painful to have been un- 
deceived." 

" I am so glad to hear you say so," said Grey, in 
a low voice, unwilling to interrupt, at such a time, even 
for a moment, one who was speaking in a strain so veiy 
grateful to him. 

And she continued — " Many have said to me, that 
this is a country in which we must be satisfied barely 
to exist; and I have been recommended — ay, and by 
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grey-haired men too, whose opinions might be sup- 
posed to carry some weight with them ... I have been 
recommended to make myself always as comfortable as 
I can in-doors, and not to trouble myself about what is 
going on out of doors . . . one gentleman told me that 
the prettiest view to be seen in India, is a well-fur- 
nished drawing-room, and that the people are only 
remarkable — only interesting — inasmuch, as that they 
are good cooks. Is it really true, Mr. Grey — am I 
really to believe that the generality of gentlemen in 
India, take no more interest in the country — no more 
interest in the people, than such speeches as these would 
naturally lead me to suppose?" 

" I hope not," said Herbert Grey. " Some men are 
so little true to themselves, as to boast of their indiffer- 
ence to all that is going on among the myriads of people 
by whom they are surrounded — who openly treat a 
' black fellow* only as a beast, to be driven, or other- 
wise employed, as seems fit to the white man, his 
master. There is often a good deal of cant in this; 
silly people imagine it to be fine, and say, perhaps, 
more than they think. Still it must be admitted that 
there is a vast deal of indifference, a vast deal of igno- 
rance, for the two' are always associated. But the in- 
difference is not universal — you must not think it unk 
versal, Miss Balfour. There are in our community 
many earnest, as there are many able men — in all parts 
of the country, I say, many earnest men, many really 
noble fellows, true philanthropists, who would do much, 
who would sacrifice much for the people. These cha* 
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racteristics are peculiar to no class — though, as you may 
readily believe, there are more such men among the 
missionaries, in proportion to their numbers, than 
among any other description of Anglo-Indians. The 
missionaries, we will admit, take the lead; but all 
classes have in their ranks some true philanthropists— 
the civil service, the military, the medical service, the 
commercial order, all have their representatives, and 
noble ones. As a missionary, a model for the devoted 
men who flock around the banner of the cross, there is 
Doctor Christian; in our own ranks — mine I mean, 
Miss Balfour, the civil service — I do not mean a family 
compliment, I am not unduly partial, I assure you — 
there is your brother — " 

" He deserves all, I am sure that he deserves all that 
you can say of him," exclaimed Mary, whilst tears of 
grateful enthusiasm glistened in her gentle eyes. 

" Yes, there is Balfour; I assure you, that I, as one of 
the order, am proud to see it so well represented. We 
could not look for a better representative; and then the 
military (to speak of men whom you have met, Miss 
Balfour), there is Captain Palus. I think that there is 
something really admirable in his impetuous enthu- 
siasm; one can never doubt his sincerity for a moment 
—and it is something to see an honest man. He is 
overflowing with prejudices, to be sure; and he gives 
no quarter to our unfortunate service, when once he 
turns the edge of his indignant rhetoric against us. 
Very earnest men often are very prejudiced; and I can 
forgive his hatred of our order, because I really believe 
he loves humanity in the mass." 
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" I am not sure," said Mary, "that I should be in- 
clined so readily to forgive him." 

" You will stand up for our order, then !" exclaimed 
Herbert Grey — " that were an honour indeed." 

" Have I not good reason — my brother — " she almost 
added, " and you—" Perhaps there was something in 
her face that said it as plainly as any words. 

" You almost — nay, why almost? — belong to us," 
said Grey, his heart throbbing with delight as he spoke. 

" Will you consent, Miss Balfour, to be considered a 
portion of the 'job/ — the 'delusion/ which our good 
friend Palus declares our service to be? Remem-* 
ber, that ' wretched' and ' miserable/ are the epithets 
invariably joined to those complimentary nouns-sub- 
stantive." 

" And .ear," said Mary, " that sometimes the 
epithets are not altogether undeserved. I mean with 
regard to our sex. Perhaps, I am wrong. I hope I 
am. I shall gladly be undeceived. But is it not true, 
that in India we women too often forget our duties, too 
often content ourselves with doing no positive harm. I 
do not allude to domestic duties; as wives, as mothers, 
as daughters, I do not doubt that our countrywomen in 
India are as estimable as their sisters at home; but in 
the more extended fields of humanity — as women, Mr. 
Grey — I fear that they are sometimes deficient — wanting 
in charity, wanting in energy — doing nothing, sacri- 
ficing nothing, suffering their sympathies to wither up 
for lack of culture. I asked a lady, one evening in our 
own house, something about the success of missionary 
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efforts, the progress of evangelisation in the East — a very 
simple question, as I thought — and she said that all she 
knew about the matter was, that native Christians, as 
they were called, made very bad servants, and that she 
never admitted one into her establishment; and another 
lady, when I asked her opinion of a certain charity, in 
behalf of which I had lately read in one of the papas 
an animated appeal, said she believed it was one of the 
* things' to which her husband subscribed in her name, 
but that there were so many of them, that she really 
could not pretend to know any thing of their individual 
merits. Am I to take these ladies as fair samples of the 
mass of our countrywomen in India? We griffins are 
too prone to jump from individual instances to general 
conclusions, if we have no experienced friends to direct 
our judgments." 

" If I were to tell you, in reply to these questions, 1 ' 
said Herbert Grey, "that this ia the first time that 
they have ever been put to me, in such a strain of 
genuine, unaffected earnestness, they would, perhaps, 
be answered in the most effectual manner. I must 
admit the fact ; but let our inferences, Miss Balfour, be 
drawn, as you I am sure are inclined to draw them, 
with all charity. It is true that the influence of Chris- 
tian womanhood is not as extensively felt as we would 
wish it to be, throughout the country; still we must 
admit that there are among us some women, active in 
well-doing, who never sleep, are never weary, but so 
long as health and strength be permitted to them, con- 
tinue to labour with pious zeal, and accomplish an in- 
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finity of good. I wish that I could say that there aTe 
many such — still it is a privilege to be able to say that 
there are some." 

" But does not the very fact that there are some, 
Mr. Grey, go far to render more obvious, more palpa- 
ble, the failures of all the rest? If there were none, it 
might be said that the climate acts as a preventive — 
that Englishwomen in India are physically incapa- 
citated for all benevolent undertakings which require 
energy and activity — any amount of personal exertion. 
It might be said, too, that difference of language, reli- 
gion, manners, raise up an impassable barrier between 
the English lady and the degraded inhabitants of the 
country — the pauper women, the pauper children, 
who swarm around her — in short, that there is no field for 
practical philanthropy. But what some can do, all can 
do, with necessarily a few peculiar exceptions, in this 
country, as in all others. I fear that there is an immense 
pile of neglected duties at the doors of our fellow-coun- 
trywomen." 

" And yet we must not judge them too harshly," 
said Herbert Grey, " as we accord a higher measure of 
praise to the few, who do exert themselves as Christian 
women, we must in consideration of the impediments 
which actually do exist — the difficulties which are really 
to be surmounted — judge more leniently the fallers 
short." 

" But I hope," said Mary, " you do not think these 
impediments so very great — beyond the power of ordi- 
nary zeal, ordinary perseverance to over-leap, for if you 
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do, I fear that. . . I mean, Mr. Grey, I had been think- 
ing that I might be able to do some good. I hope 
you do not consider the thought a presumptuous one." 
" Presumptuous ! Oh ! how could I". . . He was go- 
ing on to protest against the construction which Mary 
was putting on his words, when the voice of Edmund 
Balfour was heard, calling them from the verandah. 
It had grown very dark; a few stars were visible, but 
the moon had not yet risen. They saw the lights, 
burning in the drawing-room; they quickened their 
pace, and were soon beneath the portico; but not 
before Mary had said something about her desire to 
establish a 6chool in the neighbourhood. . . not before 
... oh ! not before poor Herbert Grey had lost his 
heart past hope of recovery. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE BELEAGUERED. 

" The camp is now 

A post of danger 

Wolf of the weald, and yellow-footed kite, 
Enough is spread for you!" 

Taylor. 

On the 23rd of November, a few days before that 
mournful Saturday, which brought to the City of Palaces 
the first certain intelligence of the great insurrection in 
the city of the Shah, two young officers were sitting 
together in the cantonments of Caubul ; sitting in one 
of the newly-finished rooms of the recently-erected 
barracks. They were sitting beside a table — a some- 
what ricketty table, whose teak-wood slab showed on 
its unpolished surface many a dark liquor stain, many a 
ringed outline of the bottoms of tumblers and glasses, 
interspersed with not a few huge ink blotches; whilst 
here and there it was ornamented with curious devices, 
sketched with a sportive pen — profiles of general officers 
with gigantic epaulettes and monstrous noses, living 
groups of British grenadiers bayoneting fugitive AfF- 
ghans, and other indications of a free hand, a lively 
imagination, and a disregard to the deterioration of pro- 
perty. On this table, which had seen a good deal 
more service than its present owner, might now be ob- 
served two black quart bottles, tlvfc £W&& TttxaJtast <&\sxx&r 

I 
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biers, and three wine glasses; the only other garniture 
of the board being two naked swords, a forage cap, 
and an oil-burning candle which made a sort of darkness 
visible in the room. Other pieces of furniture were 
there in the chamber; namely, three ancient chairs, two 
of them occupied by the gentlemen who were sit- 
ting at the table, and the third by a leather writing- 
case; a rude charpoy, or low native bed; two or three 
camel trunks, a pair of boot-trees, a saddle, and a pair 
of holsters. In one corner of the room stood a fowling- 
piece; in another there was a small phalanx of wine 
bottles. A few articles of military clothing were scat* 
tered about the room. Thrown hastily on the bed 
was a capacious blue uniform cloak, a part of which 
rested on the floor. Hanging from rude wooden pegs 
on the wall were a couple of bridles, and on the lid of 
one of the camel-trunks reposed a newspaper, an army 
list, and a few copies of old magazines. A dog lay 
sleeping beside the charpoy, making a comfortable bed 
of the folds of its master's cloak. 

"I fear that it is 'all over now," said the elder of 
the two officers — a man some seven-and-twenty years o£ 
age, on whose face the ravages of sickness and sorrow 
were plainly visible. " We have lost to-day more than 
we shall ever recover. I am no croaker . . . and before 
others I would not even thus far express my misgivings 
... it is well to put a good face on the matter, certainly, 
.before our men; to be cheerful — to be confident; but, my 
good fellow, it would be very idleness to attempt to de- 
lude you — to delude myself in your presence . . . the 
game is up ... it was up at ten o'clock this morning." 
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" It is never up, my good fellow, Rivers," said the 
younger man, whose bright, cheerful face, ruddy with 
youth and abundant health, presented a strong contrast 
to the pale, care-worn countenance of his companion. 
" There is hope so long as we have a gun left us ... so 
long as we can muster a single company ... we have 
lost some of our bravest and best, it is true ... it was 
bloody work this morning — but we have scores of 
gallant fellows yet among us . . . and the strength of a 
British force never did reside in its numbers. Help 
yourself, Rivers — the night is cold, and we must soon 
be abroad again." 

" You are a strange fellow, Carrington," said Rivers, 
emptying his glass — " a month ago, and your face was 
clouded over . . . you were now desponding — now ir- 
ritable . . . you thought, or said, that we were all on the 
high road to ruin, and seemed inclined to quarrel with 
every man who ventured to differ from you for a mo- 
ment. You chafed like a young lion in the toils . . . 
you were the worst company in cantonments . . . and 
now, who more joyous . . . who more sanguine . . .who 
more full of energy than Arthur Carrington?" 

" Nay, not joyous ; any thing but joyous, Rivers . . . 
but when there is so much to be done, there is little time 
to think — little time to feel ... at all events, to think 
about one's own misfortunes, to pity one's own sorrows." 

" He who lacks time to mourn lacks time to mend. 
Eternity mourns that ; 'tis a bad cure 
For life's worst ills, to have no time to feel them, " 

returned Rivers, in a tone of voice which showed that 
he had derived no re-assurance feom \taa s^goba^XR^- 

12 
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perament of his friend. " There may he much to admire 
in your cheerfulness — your confidence, at such a time as 
this • . • but I am not sure that I wish to partake ot 
your good spirits — I am not sure . . ." 

" Come, come, my good fellow," said Carrington," 
... we want cheerful spirits at such a time as this • . . 
I will tolerate your wise saws ... it would not be Ernest 
Rivers, if he had not a poetical sentiment ready at his 
command • . . and I don't dispute the soundness of your 
morality. I could put the truth in other words, 
quoting from a book of somewhat higher authority." 

" You preach cheerfulness," returned Rivers • . . 
" you, who but a few weeks ago were the most mourn- 
ful man in the country." 

" A true bill," said Carrington, with something of a 
laugh. " I was the most mournful man. I had nothing 
to do but to mourn. I was mournful because I was inac- 
tive. You say I chafed like a young lion ... so I did, 
and enough to make a man chafe too. We had not 
then an enemy at our gates. We did not sit with our 
drawn swords on thetable ... I was longing to turn my 
face towards the provinces — longing to escape from 
Affghanistan. My regiment was under orders to march. 
The relief long looked for had come at last . . . and then 
that cursed order ... I, of all men, to be left behind — I 
to be left with the sick of the regiment — Chafe! Yes, 
I did chafe, to see the regiment march out of canton- 
ments, and I to be left behind." 

"I often marvelled, my good fellow," said Rivers, 
" that you did not get that order cancelled. I do not 
think you would have found it difficult. Regimental 
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orders are not like the orders of the Medes and Persians. 
If you had but represented the case . . . the peculiar 
hardship, which in your circumstances such an order in- 
volved, I am sure that it would have been cancelled." 

u I might have done so— I am sure that I might have 
done so," returned Arthur Carrington. " I know more 
than one man, who would have taken the duty ; but no 
one could have taken it without a sacrifice — a sacrifice 
greater than I could have wished any friend to make 
upon my account. I do not boast of being less selfish 
than other men; but this would have been so very 
selfish. Besides, at such seasons as this, every soldier 
should cheerfully take upon himself the duty which 
in regular course falls to his share — keeping close to the 
roster, without that chopping and changing, which is 
well enough in garrison or cantonment, in the heart of 
India, during seasons of profoundest peace. A man may 
have reason to repent of one such change to the end of 
his life. We do not know what is the actual condi- 
tion at this moment of the fine fellows of the th. 

God grant that it is better than our own ... I hope it 
is ... I believe it is . . . and think, Rivers — think, if I 
had made an exchange, if I had gone with my regiment, 
leaving another to fill my place here — think how it would 
have been, if he had fallen and I had escaped. Better 
a thousand deaths ... the agony, the infamy . . * what 
a life of wretchedness and shame would be endured by 
the man who should thus have chanced to sacrifice his 
friend." 

" Misery, Carrington, perhaps . . . but not shame." 
lt I should think it shamefuY . • . ^jow. ^ksvsNSl 'Qkx^'S^ 
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shameful ... it might not really be disgraceful, but we 
should feel the disgrace. . . . But why should we talk of 
this, my good fellow ? the regiment has marched, and 
here am I ... I have left no one to die for me. Why, 
this it is that goes some way to make me what I am, 
Rivers ... I cannot to be too thankful for the escape. 
. . . Besides, when the regiment marched . • . marched 
and met the enemy . . . gained new laurels, and marched 
on with its face still towards the provinces . . . and I was 
left behind inactive — nothing to do but to fume, and 
fret, and study hospital returns — what wonder that my 
spirits sunk ? But now . . . there is nothing in the world 
which can keep up a man's spirits half so well as the 
sense of having a duty to perform. You may call 
me unfeeling . v . . heartless . . . think I am as cold as a 
stone . . . but I must say, Rivers, that since affairs have 
really become critical . . since important duties have de- 
volved on every man in camp . . . since every British sol- 
dier, however humble, has been called upon, in behalf 
of his country, to muster all his courage, all his resolu- 
tion, all his energy, all his activity . . . since, in short, I 
have been called upon to act, my good fellow, I have 
been quite a different man altogether.. As long as there 
is something to be done, I can bear up against private 
sorrows." 

" Something to be done!" repeated Rivers, " some- 
thing to be done ! — what is there to be done ? The time 
for doing, I fear, is past. Do not talk about doing ; 
nothing can be done ... we must prepare ourselves to 
suffer." 

" Suffer J — yes ; prepare ourselves to suffer — who is 
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not prepared?" asked Arthur Carrington; "but an 
English soldier takes care to do as well as to suffer. 
Do you think that those fine fellows, who were mown 
down this morning at our feet, did nothing before they 
suffered . . • and shall we do nothing to avenge ourselves 
upon their murderers — nothing to teach these barbarians 
the true mettle of British valour ?" 

"British valour!" said Rivers, in tones of deep de- 
spondency, " where was our boasted British valour this 
morning ?' 

" Where was it ?" returned Carrington, " where but 
upon the heights of Behmeru? . . . where but upon the 
bloody ground, where Laing and Mackintosh fell so 
nobly? . . . where but" . . • 

is True . . . but are these sufficient to redeem the cha- 
racter of a whole army ? ... I am no croaker ; but I tell 
you, Carrington, that we have lost more to-day than we 
can ever recover. We have tried our strength fairly 
against the enemy, and the result has been most disas- 
trous. Better for us if ten times the number of men 
had fallen with their faces towards the enemy, than that 
the enemy, as they did to-day, should have taken com- 
passion on our weakness, and the chiefs issued orders to 
their men not to harm the runaways." 

" Did they T . . . rising suddenly from his seat, and 
seizing one of the swords which lay upon the table . . • 
" did they ? Our time will come ! — the insolent scoun- 
drels ! to take compassion upon our weakness !" . . . He 
strode up and down the room, grasping his sword, 
whilst his face worked spasmodically, and his voice was 
almost choaked with emotion. . . . " &3&&t sarj *&&&% 
than this contempt . . . better any ^^^^^^^^^s^ 
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should take pity upon us. . . . But our time will come, 
Rivers — be sure our time will come ; to-morrow ... we 
shall gather strength from defeat — avoid the fatal errors 
into which we fell to-day ... all will soon be well . . . the 
cloud will soon pass away. We shall crush the iydra, 
be sure we shall . . . the dogs ! they are firing still . . . 
again — and . . . again. . . . Let us go out, Rivers" . . . 
taking his foraging-cap from a peg, placing it on his 
head, and drawing it down over his brows ... u do not 
let us wait till we are summoned ... ah ! — who comes 
here ?" 

The door was opened by an officer older by some 
years than the two already in the room .... A cloak 
was over his shoulders, his cap was on his head, his 
chin-strap drawn tightly down .... " Carrington," he 
said, in a low and rather solemn voice, " I thought I 
might find you here, and if here, not alone, for you have 

been out well nigh all day 1 have a small favour to 

ask of you, and of you, Mr. Rivers .... I have no doubt 
that you will oblige me." .... 

" By all means," said Carrington" .... but sit down 
.... a glass of wine at such a time as this can do no 
man any harm .... help yourself. The dogs are firing 
again." 

" Yes — they are growing more insolent every homy" 
said the new comer, who was a captain in the native cavalry. 
" Heaven knows to what passes they may come ere we 
are many hours older. We must hope for the best, but 
it is as well to be prepared for the worst .... our duty to 
be prepared in every way. I have lost some of my 
oldest and best friends, and when my own turn may 
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come, Omniscience only knows. I hope I shall be ready 
•whenever the time comes .... but what I have to say 
now relates to worldly af&irs. I have a wife, you know" 
.... his voice faltered . ..." I have been married, you 

know, scarcely a year .... a young wife" he passed 

his gloved hand rapidly across his eyes, and resumed in 
a firmer voice . . . . " perhaps, too, a young infant .... if 
God is merciful and spare them both. But this is un- 
certain ; Heaven knows what may be in store .... whe- 
ther the widow will clasp the orphaned bate .... whether 
both or neither may survive but I have been think- 
ing, during the last few days, that it would be culpable 
in me at such a time as this, not to. execute a will. I 
have a little property — not much . . . but sufficient when 
added to the widow's pension to secure her every com- 
fort .... to maintain her in respectability and I 

would not leave this little property, in the event of my 
dying without issue, to be seized — the legal portion of 
it, I mean — by my next of kin. I am no lawyer — I 

know little about these things but I have heard even 

of the clearly-expressed will of testators having been set 
aside, in consequence of slight informalities, and unfor- 
tunate widows being defrauded by next of kin, who 
have never, during the fives of the deceased, given them 
a single thought — moved hand or foot in their behalf . . . 
I must place my poor little wife beyond all such con- 
tingencies as this. I care nothing for my next of kin — 
they care nothing for me. I have drawn up a will," 
continued Captain Witherington, producing at the same 
time from beneath his cloak a roll of paper — " it is 
very simply .... I believe vet^ ^xa^xxwx^j ^*st&s& 
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formal enough, I believe, for a soldier's will; ad if 

it be properly witnessed, I believe it will answer all pur- 
poses .... now I want you, Carrington, and you, Mr. Ri- 
vers, to put your names to the document, as witnessing 
and signing it in the presence of each other." He spread 
the paper out on the table, and placed his finger on the 
spot where he desired the names to be placed — u Have 
you any objection to sign it?" 

" None whatever," replied Carrington . ..." I ima- 
gine" rising from his seat, and moving toward a 

chair, on which was a writing-case, in a distant corner 
of the room — " I believe that I have some ink,.and at least 

one pen but I think, my good fellow, that your 

life is worth at least as much as either of ours .... and 
if those rogues of Aflghans were to expend your wit- 
nesses, I am afraid that we should not be of much use in 
proving the will." He spoke cheerfully . . . almost mirth- 
fully, endeavouring to animate his drooping companions. 

" If the will be saved," said Witherington, " it will 
bear your names . . . and there are those, I presume, 
who can prove the handwriting ... I have thought of 
this ... It would be as well, perhaps, to append a 
memorandum, naming some party, who, in case of 
accidents, can afford the necessary proof. . . whose name 
^shall I write, Carrington?" 

" Oh ! — say Edmund Balfour, Esq., Civil Service, 
Chowringhee ... he will do the needful, I have no 
doubt." 

" And you — ?' Rivers named a house of agency in 
Calcutta . . . " now sign . . . there . . . no, wait a minute 
... J will sign it first in your pieaeuoe . , .there . . . you 
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see that this is my handwriting — that I signed it in 
your presence,.. now sign in the presence of each 
other,.. I think we shall do the lawyers now," he 
added, more cheerfully, as he folded up the document, 
and thrust it into the breast of his frock-coat. . " This 
is a weight, indeed, off my mind." 

" But how," asked Rivers ..." how are you to 
secure this frail piece of paper . . . how do you think it 
is to escape the universal wreck ?" 

" Ah! I have not lost sight of this; trust me," said 
Witherington, with something of a smile. " I have 
thought of nothing else all day ... I mean since we , 
returned to cantonments after our hot morning's work 
... I never thought we were really in a perilous posi- 
tion until the exhibition of this morning . . . now, 
however, we have learnt a secret or two ... we know 
just what we can do ... or rather what our leaders can 
do with us ... I am no croaker . . . but really, after the 
business of this morning, I do think with you, Mr. 
Rivers, that there is every prospect of an * universal 
wreck.' ... I thought, at one time, of getting my will 
secured among our regimental records ... or perhaps of 
getting it among the papers of the Brigade Office . . . 
but I doubt now whether this would prove any security 
at all ... I have thought of a better plan ... I have an 
Aflghan servant, who is under considerable obligations 
to me . . ." 

Carrington interrupted the speaker with a laugh. . . . 
" My good fellow," he said, " if you are going to 
trust, in such a matter as this, to the gratitude of an 
Af ghan ... as well commit tide &o<saxass& \& ^&& 
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winds • . . or give it to me to light my cheroot with 
... I want a scrap of paper" . . . producing his cheroot- 
box as he spoke; " this is indeed an ingenious con- 
trivance for escaping the * universal wreck.' " 

" I think differently," said Captain Witherington, 
apparently a little annoyed . . . u I would rely on Aff- 
ghan gratitude almost as readily as on Aflghan revenge. 
They never forgive an injury — and they seldom forget 
a kindness ... I will trust the man ... I believe him to 
be true ... he would cut your throat, Carrington, I have 
no doubt, with the utmost pleasure . . ." 

" I am much obliged, I am sure." 

" I say," continued Witherington, " if he had the 
opportunity, he would cut your throat, because you are 
a Kaffir — one of the hated tribe of invaders ... an 
enemy to the independence of his country . . . but he 
would not harm a hair of my head . . . nay, he would 
strike down the arm raised to kill me, even though 
it were his brother's . . . because he thinks I am his 
friend — because he knows that I have rendered him 
a service. It was a service, such as an Aflghan knows 
how to appreciate . . . though, perhaps, Carrington, you 
do not. He had been for some time betrothed." 

" Betrothed !" exclaimed Carrington ..." come, 
my good fellow . . . you spoke rather bitterly just 
now, but I am not going to quarrel with you. Go 
on ... I am interested in your story." 

" You are; then perhaps I have wronged you. . . . 
I thought that I should fail to interest you. I was 
going to say that this young Aflghan, Afzul Khan, had 
been for some time betrothed. . . . You kugji at me 
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because I do not think the Aflghans quite so black as 
it is now the fashion to paint them. They are the 
only people in the East who know what love is. I have 
always thought well of them since I became convinced 
of this fact. . . • There must be some good in them. 
• . . Well, I was going to tell you that the youngster 
was in great distress, because, having unfortunately a 
little time before been robbed of almost every thing he 
possessed, he was unable to come down with the neces- 
sary settlement, or rather the purchase-money; for the 
Aflghans, though they do know what love is, make, 
after a fashion of their own, a bride an article of mer- 
chandise. The young people were betrothed; but he, 
in his destitute condition, was unable to bring matters 
to an issue, and in this conjuncture I took compassion 
oh him, and by a small advance of money made him 
a happy and a grateful man. I believe that he will do 
any thing for me." 

" I have no doubt ... cut your throat while you 
are asleep in your bed, or render you any other small 
service of the same kind," said Carrington. 

" Stuff ! what idle prejudice is this !" exclaimed 
Captain Witherington. " If he had been inclined to 
cut my throat, I should not be now talking to you 
... he has had abundant opportunities. . . . The 
truth is, that it is too much our way to kick a man, 
and then to complain that he is not grateful. This is 
the way we treat the Hindoos . . . this is the way we 
treat the Aflghans. . . • Trust me, Carrington, for 
knowing my man much better than you know him." 
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" I don't pretend to know him at all," returned Car- 
rington; then, in an altered voice, "Well, I do acknow- 
ledge that lie has great reason to be grateful . . . that 
if there be such a plant as gratitude in the country, 
you have done all that can be done to cultivate it . . . 
you have planted and watered . . . may God give 
the increase P 

" He will give it . . .you maybe sure He will. . . . This 
night I purpose to place the document you have signed, 
in his safe keeping. ... I suppose it is useless to ask 
whether I shall enclose any thing for you • • « whether 
there is any thing which you would wish to send to 
the provinces through the same channel." 

Carrington did not immediately answer, and Captain 
Witherington continued: 

" It is only in the event of my felling, only in the 
event of the destruction of the force, that he will be 
called upon to prove the sincerity of his protestations. 
If that event befall, what other hope is there for us ? 
I pan, at all events, lose nothing." 

" True," said Carrington, speaking more slowly . . . 
" true . . . perhaps youareright. . . I thinkit would 
be worth trying. . , If you would have no objection, 
Mr. Witherington, I think perhaps I should like to 
enclose a letter in your despatch — when do you intend 
to close it?" 

" To-night . ♦ Heaven only knows what the mor- 
row may produce. The unhappy business of to-day 
can but have increased their presumption. There are 
no orders out yet for any operations to-morrow. . » 
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I suppose that henceforth we are to stand on the defen- 
sive. . . I hope wherever we meet the enemy again, 
it will not be at Behmeru." 

" And why? ... it would be a good thing to thrash 
the dogs on that very spot." 

" So it would — but there is little hope of that. 
It is a foolish fancy . • • but I do not like the name . . . 
JSehrmeru! — the ' husbandless.' Many the husband- 
less wife, I fear — many the widow, who will weep out 
her Christmas this year." Then walking up and 
down the room, and talking more to himself than to 
Carrington . . » " My poor little wife . . . Beh-meru, 
the husbandless. It is a strange legend . . . she died 
believing he was dead. It is better . . . better as it is. 
Heaven knows; but she did so wish to come with me" 
. . . then halting, and addressing himself to Carrington, 
his voice still husky with emotion, he said ... u It is 
perhaps better, on the whole, for those whose wives and 
families are safe in the provinces. ... I know not what 
will become of the women and children here . . . and 
yet I doubt not that there is not a wife in India who 
would not rather, in the devotedness of her heart, share 
all this peril with her husband . . . Well, will you send 
a letter?' 

" Yes," said Carrington — " I will bring it to you 
efore midnight. Stay . . . one more glass of wine 
before you go, Witherington ... To the gentle hearts 
that beat for us ! — There, a bumper this time . . . the 
gentle hearts that beat for us !" — drinking off a bumper. 
" No despondency, my good fellow. . . . Strange, is it 
not? — I feel in better spirits — have femt xc^^raj^ 
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altogether than when I left Calcutta in the spring. I 
remember then croaking grievously, full of the idea of 
leaving my bones in Affghanistan. . . . Halloa ! — Rivers 
• . • you did not drink that toast • . • the gentle hearts 
that beat for us !" 

Rivers had been sitting at the table, his head resting 
between his clenched hands. The only answer which 
he now gave forth was a deep groan — so loud that it 
made Witherington look round, before he closed the 
door behind him. Nothing could have been more hope- 
lessly miserable than the expression of the poor fellow's 
pale face, which caught the captain's eye as he quit- 
ted the apartment. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE STRICKEN. 

" My heart is wasted with my woe, Oreana . . . 
Alone I wander to and fro, Oreana." 

Tennyson. 

" He lack'd 

Nothing in soldiership except good fortune." 

Taylor. 

A GROAN — it seemed to issue from the very depths 
of the poor man's heart. Arthur Carrington was in the 
act of lighting a cheroot when the distressing sound 
smote upon his ears; and there sat Rivers, his elbows 
on the table, his face buried between his hands, 
the very picture of hopeless sorrow. Carrington 
dropped the cheroot, and laying his hand gently on 
the shoulder of his friend, said, in accents of genuine 
kindliness, " What is the matter, my good fellow?" 

" The matter? nothing" — raising his head from his 
hands, and looking with wan eyes into Carrington's 
face — " nothing. . . I am quite well— only that toast 
• . . do not drink it again. . . It pained me." 

" I was not aware". . . began Arthur Carrington. 

" I know you were not," said Rivers, hastily interrupt- 
ing his friend. " How should you be. . . it was my 
fault. . . I have always been a very shy, reserved, morose 
sort of fellow. I have shrunk from confidences, even 
when others have been mote oipen, xasstfc ^\csssuss&» 
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tive, more friendly. I have admired their candour; 
loved them for the confidence they have reposed in me — 
you especially, my old friend Arthur; but I have not 
been able to imitate it. . . I have often been on the 
point of opening my heart, but something, I know not 
what, some undefinafele feeling of dread, has closed up 
the portals again. . . It is over bow. . . we stand on 
the bridge, this wintry night, looking down into the 
cold, dark waters of annihilation which flow beneath 
us. I am very foolish — God grant that I be not im- 
pious. Will you hear what I have to say?" 

" Speak out; it will do you good. Be assured that 
I shall sympathise with you. You may not think it, 
but I have suffered deeply myself." 

" And I — none know how much," returned Rivers. 
« I will tell you". . . 

"Before you begin, drink this," said Arthur Car- 
zington, filling a tumbler nearly full of sherry. 

"No, no; not that," said Rivers pushing the glass 
away, " I never do. . . I never, at such times, in my 
worst fits of depression, betake myself to these stimulants. 
I have been sorely tempted — almost upon the brink — ' 
more than once have I nearly given way; but tht 
tempter has been beaten. . . I have not sought consola- 
tion in the bottle." 

" Right, very right," said Carrington. " It were a 
sorry source of consolation. . . and to-night, we had better 
not. I have the utmost contempt for the pot-valiant." 

" And L . . when the hour comes, I hope it will find 

me in the possession of all my clearest faculties. Arthur," 

dieting his hand into that of his friend, " I feel for you; 
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I do, indeed. I don't know -why I should be -wretched. 
As I have nothing to hope, I hare nothing to fear. . . 
nothing earthly, I mean. . . Now you — no words can 
tell how I feel for you, Arthur. . • to be here, girt 
around with peril. . . and she. . ." 

" Doa't unman me, Bivers, it will all end very well— 
I doubt not, vary well," nepeated Arthur Carrington. 
" Do not fear. . • Are you in my position?" 

u In your position I" then after a pause, " yes. . . I 
am in your position. . . that is I am here and my be- 
trothed &ro£.. very &x off— in Heaven." 

"In Heaven I" 

"Yes. . . dead— dead, and therefore in Heaven. 
Can I doubt it? One so young, so pure, so innocent. 
She died. . . a victim, Carrington, sacrificed to a long 
engagement. I did not see her, of course. . . I only 
heard of it — only a letter; and then. . . you see what I 
am. . . you cannot wander that the world has become 
utterly dark." 

"Not utterly, my good fellow," said Carrington, 
making an attempt at cheerfulness, " if there is nothing 
else, there k your profession — at your age — with your 
prospects". . . 

" Prospects!" It would be difficult to conceive the 
world of anguish and desolation crowded into his utter- 
ance of that single word. 

"And why not?' 

" What prospects ? Time was, Arthur — time was . . . 
but now! Prospects — what are a man's prospects when 
success has become more painful than failure . . . honour 
almost as intolerable as diagrams . . % * Tyataj ^BsrrcreS. 

K2 
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• . . I know it. If I did not, how were it possible to 
live ? But what are my prospects, when success is ren- 
dered grievous to me by the. thought that they who 
would have gloried in it — that they for whose sakes I 
would have dared any thing — whose smiles made up 
the real blessings of success . . . that they are not here 
to smile approbation ... are not here to share my 
renown. Do not talk about prospects, Arthur — I have 
none. It is all over ... I do not wish — believe me, 
I do not wish, to communicate my sadness to your 
heart. Indeed, I am to the full as happy now, as I 
have been since . . . that letter. I did not like to touch 
upon the subject before — these long engagements — 
knowing that you had one." 

" Yes — yes — they wear the heart out. They are 
very, very bad . . . nothing worse," said Carrington, 
" I admit . . . Were I a parent, nothing would ever 
induce me to suffer these contracts, for Heaven only 
knows the amount of misery which they involve. 
Well — well ... we talk sagely now ; young people 
often do "... he continued more cheerfully ..." per- 
haps when we grow old, we, too, shall talk wisely about 

* prudential considerations.' It is a remarkable thing. 
Rivers, that these prudential people should constantly 
be doing such very imprudent things. I know nothing 
more imprudent than to permit an engagement between 
two young people at opposite ends of the world." 

"Prudence, like ambition, often * overleaps itself, and 
falls on the other side/ " said Rivers. " How badly do 
old people calculate . . . they are the worst reckoners in 
the world . . . they shake their losads, savd. talk very 
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solemnly about the * ultimate happiness' of the young. 
The ' ultimate happiness,' those were the words which 
were so often in the mouth of her father. It was very 
painful, he knew — separation always is painful — but to 
secure our eventual— our ultimate happiness — and God 
knows he was right, too, but not in the sense in which 
he desired his words to be understood. He was right 
— the very prudential old man ! he was right ... for 
he did secure the ultimate happiness of his daughter . . . 
He made her happy before her time . . . perfect happi- 
ness — perfect peace . . . among the angels in heaven," 

Carrington felt that it would be idle to attempt to 
calm the deep passion of his friend with any common 
offerings of consolation. What could he say? Better 
he thought to give free vent to the tide of emotion . . • 
to suffer its force to expend itself. So he sat silent in 
his sympathy, and Rivers continued : 

" Old people, I say, are very prone to make dire 
mistakes. They know not — they have forgotten 
what youth is . . . and when they handle young hearts, 
they are utterly unconscious of the delicacy of the 
materials composing them. At three-score we are apt 
to forget that the coldness of old age has grown upon 
us, not grown with us ; and when we make laws for 
the young, we are oblivious of the kind of people we 
are legislating for. It wont do, Carrington — it wont 
do. You may sever loving hearts, and tell them to be 
happy — talk of prudential considerations and eventual 
happiness . . . but whilst the young hearts are learning 
these bitter lessons, their education is cut short by 
death . • • perhaps we might discip\m^ qvr \\&Kft& "xdl 
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time, but they break beneath such bard schooling . . • 
So it was— so it was with ber , . . she died . . . she 
was not strong enough . . . she was always very deli- 
cate — very sensitive .<. . almost morbidly sensitive — 
ever apprehensive of evil . . . of a meek excitable tem- 
perament. You could not have conceived a person 
less able to bear up against such trials. She said she 
could not bear op against them . , . but prudential con- 
siderations — eventual happiness ... the solemn barba- 
rity of three-score. It was as certain, though less mer- 
ciful an immolation, than if the old man had sacrificed 
his daughter with a sharp knife. It was agreed at 
last that I should return to India ... that something 
should be done to increase the scanty store of xny poor 
subaltern's pay . . . a staff appointment ... or, failing 
in that, promotion must come sooner or later . . . could 
not be so very far offi They say that she never 
smiled . . . that the little, it was but very slight, bloom 
upon her cheek forsook it then . . . and there was not 
even a tinge ... all so white . • . until there came a 
little round spot . . • And time passed. She wrote 
very long letters — was always writing letters — it was 
her only work . . • her only consolation • • . and upon 
this she might have lived for some time — might have 
been still living . . . but for this accursed war. When 
she knew I was in Affghanistan, she ceased to hope. 
They did not tell me how much worse she was . . . nor 
did she ever complain . . . but still her letters revealed 
the truth. I could see, every month, that the hand- 
writing was more feeble . . . more tremulous . . . and 
they were shorter, too . • . &qb& dictates* • * . written 
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with, painful effort . . • and in such a strain • . • the 
tetters, Arthur, of a departing saint • • . And then one 
month, I was almost prepared for it, the letter was 
written by her mother . . . and I knew that she had 
gone to Heaven . . • I knew that her ' eventual hap- 
piness' had been secured — etnd mine? 

" Yours r 

" Yes ... I hope I am not presumptuous," returned 
Rivers, in a more tranquil tone . . . " but these things 
do not happen to us very often in vain. The heart of 
stone becomes a heart of flesh under such discipline as 
this ... I am very different ... I hope the change is all 
in my favour. Whilst every body is exclaiming, * How 
you aare altered ? looking only at my wasted limbs, my 
haggard face. I hope another change is visible to eyes 
which can penetrate the veil of gross flesh which hems 
in the heart. Even in a worldly view, Arthur, these 
things are not without their advantages. I doubt whe- 
ther there is a man in camp, who, on his own account, 
is less careless of the issue of the present conflict than 
I am. There may be braver hearts among us; but 
I question whether there is one more thoroughly reck- 
less . . . more regardless of life than I am." 

"Not a more gallant fellow in camp — as I was 
about to say before," said Arthur Carrington, glad, in- 
deed, that such a turn had been given to this most pain- 
ful conversation. "I never saw a fellow in my life so cool 
in the midst of danger, as you were this morning — I 
never saw a fellow deal about him right and left so 
manfully, and with such extraordinary success. Why, 
man, you seemed to have the strcngtk <s£ * ^ss&^&bl 
what you call your wasted Um\>s. Xcwct ^rot&ss&&> 
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pluck, Harry, seemed even to stir the hearts of the 
sepoys behind you ; for certainly there was not a com- 
pany out this morning which fought better than yours. 
You always were a most determined fellow . . . and now 
you seem to think no more of these Aflghan gentlemen 
than of the mob-ocracy, who, in old times, were con- 
demned in our school rows to feel the weight of your 
stripling arm. If ever a fellow deserved to be a C. B., 
you do . . . that's very certain ... for your services this 
morning." 

" There are many men of my standing, who deserve 
it," said Rivers, " but we subalterns must be contented 
to see our seniors carry off these honours ... To me it 
matters not, as I have told you, in all sincerity; if pro- 
motion were to come — and come it will even more rapidly 
than I desire ... if the performance of my duty (I have 
nothing more to boast of) were to be thus recognised 
by my sovereign . . . perhaps I should only be, if pos- 
sible, a sadder man. But I could rejoice in the success 
of others ... I hope I am one of those who can 
' a glorious consolation find 



In others' joys, when all their own are dead.' 

If I could see you happy ... if I could see some of the 

gallant fellows about me rewarded as they ought to be. 

If . . . there is poor Walsingham lying, I fear, on 

the bed of death ... if I could see hope for him . . . 

^nd he so ambitious ... so eager of distinction ... to 

J>e cut short thus early in his career ! If it had pleased 

(jtoi — if his fate had been reserved for me • . . for me, 

^rho have nothing to lose . . . whom no one will regret. 

**fet, whilst others were falling, I seemed to bear a 

f^Aimed life. It is enough, for me to <k> tkn[ fcafc^ * . . 
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I have nothing else to live for '. . . but' others can do as 
well — can do better. I could have been better spared 
than many who have fallen." 

" Not you, my good fellow/' exclaimed Carrington, 
with all that hearty sincerity of manner, which rendered 
him so popular. " You are just the very sort of man 
that we most want at the present time — one with no 
selfishness, no jealousy . . . determined only to do your 
duty at any cost, and with a power equal to the incli- 
nation. No, no : — if we had a score of such in the upper 
ranks, the Affghan pride would be humbled to the 
dust. The dogs! — Ah ! old Blucher, what are you 
growling for? I did not mean you — you are a nobler 
sort of animal . . . why, what's the matter? — not used 
yet to this sniping work, that a few shots should disturb 
your slumbers?" 

"He is reminding us, the fine old fellow," said 
Rivers, taking up his sword, a heavy-bladed, sharp- 
edged weapon, not an useless regulation spindle — " re- 
minding us that we have been here quite long enough, 
talking about ourselves and our sorrows. It is time to 
be abroad again; we may do some good. I do not 
think that these Aflghans are much inclined to be over 
active at night; but we must keep a sharp look out. 
Come along . . . the night, I doubt not, is cold . . . you 
had better bring your cloak with you." 

" No, it only encumbers me. I will not disturb Blu- 
cher; poor fellow ! he seems to be in the full enjoyment 
of it. There now," placing his forage cap again on his 
head, and pulling it down over his eyes — " there, I am 
ready now. If there be no paiticuXax foX^ \k> ^aSssoa^ 
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if there is nothing to be done, it is something, at all 
events, to be abroad; it animates the men under arms . . . 
on such occasions as these, the men cannot see too modi 
of their officers." 

" Very tree.". . .They went out together; but had 
not proceeded many steps from Carrington's quarters, 
when Rivers asked if the door which they were passing 
was not Wakingham's. The answer was in the af- 
firmative. 

" Shall we step in and see him?" 

" By all means," said Carrington; " poor fellow ! It 
does a sick man good to know that his sufferings are 
not uncared for by his comrades.". . .They gently opened 
the door, and treading lightly, entered the apartment. 

It was a room closely resembling that which they had 
just quitted; and the articles strewn about it were 
somewhat of the same description. On the table there 
were several bottles; but very different in their contents 
from what had graced Carrington's board; they were 
medicine and lotion bottles, and beside them was a 
brass basin, a roll of linen rag, and a large sponge. 

A native servant — a Hindoo— was sitting in one 
corner of the room, engaged in picking off the felt from 
an old beaver hat. Beside the bed sat a medical officer, 
an assistant surgeon, who was watching his patient 
with the most brotherly care — an expression of genuine 
anxiety pervading his handsome face — and who quietly 
rose up when he heard the noise at the door, and walked 
on tip-toe towards it. When he saw who were the in- 
truders, he seemed to forego his determination not to 
suffer them to enter. "Oh. I ^bis^ou" be said in a 
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whisper. ^Carriagton, and you, Rivers; he has been 
asking after you both. Do not stay long; he must not 
he excited; hut, perhaps, it will not hart him to see 

** And how is he?" whispered Carrington. 

A very slight shake of the head, and a look of deep 
concern, told bat too plainly that the case was a very 
bad one. 

The young officers followed the doctor to the bed- 
side of their wounded friend. Theire he lay, or rather 
sat, propped up with pillows, a ghastly object to be- 
hold. He had been hewn down by an Affghan trooper, 
whose sabre had told with terrible effect upon Walsing- 
ham's right shoulder, cutting through flesh and muscle 
to the bone; whilst another blow had laid open, in a 
fearful manner, the poor fellow's right temple, the 
wound slanting down across the cheek-bone and nar- 
rowly avoiding the comer of the eye. All that human 
doll could do, had been done to diminish the extent of 
the injury. The wounds had been cleansed and bandaged 
with the utmost care, but the effusion of blood was still 
considerable, in spite of the styptics which had been 
applied, and the ligatures around his head and arm, as 
well as the coverings of the bed, were stained with the 
crimson fluid. Such part of the poor fellow's face as 
was visible was deadly pale; and there was a com- 
pressed look about his mouth, which told how greatly 
he suffered — how he struggled to suppress all indica- 
tions of the pain he was enduring — pain occasioned 
much less by the flooding wounds, which rendered his 
case a dangerous one, than "by like SRresra wfftaaatfa*>Bfe 
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had suffered; for before he could be extricated from the 
melee 9 he had been trampled down by the unsparing 
troops of the heavy chargers of the Affghan horsemen. 
He was altogether in a pitiable condition — mangled 
and mutilated from head to foot — weak, exhausted, 
and, it was feared, dying. But still he was the same 
bold, vigorous, eager, ambitious man, who had buckled 
on his sword that morning, an hour after midnight, de- 
termined to earn for himself a name in the Gazette. 
And he had earned it — wounded " dangerously" — but 
that was not the season of Gazettes. He seemed 
pleased to see his two friends advancing towards him; 
his dim eyes brightened up a little; he languidly ex- 
tended his left arm, and in a low weak voice, he said: 
" How are you, my dear fellows?" 

Carrington knelt down beside the bed, and pressed 
the feeble hand between his own. Rivers stood a little 
way apart, conversing with the good doctor. He 
thought it better that they should not all crowd about 
the sick bed together. 

" My poor fellow," said Carrington, not venturing 
to look up, for his eyes were swimming with tears. . . 
" This is but a sorry finale to all your gallant exploits. 
To see you thus, my poor Walsingham ... oh ! the 
accursed dogs !" 

" I shall do very well — have no uneasiness on my 
account," returned Walsingham, very feebly . . . 
" thanks to that good fellow, Rowland, there, who has 
nursed me as though I had been his brother. . . I 
shall do very well ... I shall soon be abroad 
again." 
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" I hope you will — I hope you will," said Carring- 
ton ..." and then our turn will come. The scoun- 
drels!" 

" Nay, my good Carrington ..." a spasm of pain 
checked his utterance for a few seconds . . . "they 
fought well . . . they fought like men . . . their 
horsemen came stoutly to the charge . . . grievously 
heavy hoofs have those chargers . . . how they did 
crush down upon me !" 

" Our turn will come," repeated Carrington. 

" I hope it will . . . are there any orders out ... 
any operations to-morrow?' 

" None — none," replied Arthur Carrington, " I hear 
that there have been more councils; a great deal of 
talk, I have no doubt . . . but not a symptom of any 
thing to be done. It seems that we are to remain in- 
active behind our walls." 

" I shall be up again ... off the sick-list," said 
Walsingham, with something of animation in his still 
feeble voice ..." before we go out again in force against 
the enemy. . . I am almost selfish enough to feel satisfac- 
tion in the thought. It would be very, very bitter to 
know that you were out again . . . and I here." 

" But you must take care of yourself — not b& 
too impetuous ... you must have patience, my poor 
fellow." 

" No, no ; I never was very patient,*' said the wounded 
man, " and a sabre cut or two, and a few bruises, 
what are they to keep me from my men more than a 
few days? . . We made such a wretched affair of it this 
morning, that I am afraid it toW. <k> tmse& cS. ^ «ks 
good ... I should like to kncm N*Y*»fc 11dkwV» 
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reported in the Returns. Rowland won* teH me . . i 
pretends lie does not know. . . I suppose it is ' dan- 
gerously.' ... It does not much matter. . . We are 
Bot very likely ever to see a report of this aflairia the 
Gazette." 

" Better aay whene than in. the Gazette,* said Car- 
rington. 

" Yes . . . yes . . . and it would be a dreadful 
thing really to be disabled in such a business as tins 
... to be shelved by wounds reeeived m an engage- 
ment which we are ashamed to talk about, and to be 
cut out of a participation in more honourable affiant 
These, I suppose, are the chances of war." 

" Equal credit to you, my poor fellow . . . equally 
glorious your exploits • • . every one in camp is say- 
ing you behaved like a man." 

"But what is that?" . . . another spasm of pain, 
convulsing his whole frame — he was a man of large 
proportions, muscular, sinewy. " What is that? Plea- 
sant enough I grant, to enjoy the approbation of one's 
comrades — but a soldier looks for something more 
than the applause of the mess-table ... he aspires to 
something more than a regimental reputation. My 
father is a very old man . . . he has served long and 
creditably ... if he be proud of any thing in the world, 
it is of the riband at his button ... I hoped to make 
him equally proud of his son ... I did think that I 
might return to England with a riband at my button 
. . . with two letters after my name. I am sure it 
would have brightened up the last years of the good old 
man. But now . • • what avails it to do . . . what 
avails it to suffer, when all our faoxigp, *& otol sv^tu^ 
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only lead to failure — to disgrace ? Our actions are not 
considered in detail — not considered by themselves . . • 
they axe only meritorious so long as in the aggregate 
they are crowned with success . . . so long as they result 
in victory. I don't know whether this is right — per- 
haps it is. I have no doubt, the matter has been 
well considered by much wiser heads than mine. I 
<*dy s*y? Carrington, that it seems to me very hard. 
Gallantry is gallantry anywhere — eufiering is suffering, 
no matter whether surrounded by darkness or sur- 
rounded by light* It is hard that we should be pun- 
ished for the deficiencies of those above us — or for un- 
avoidable circumstances, rendering victory beyond the 
reach of human power to achieve. Well, we must 
make the best of it — it is not our fault." 

He had paused often during the delivery of this 
speech, which came forth in broken sentences. He 
was evidently suffering acute bodily pain — pain endured 
with the noblest fortitude — pain which, perhaps, really 
galled him less, was more endurable by his sturdy 
sprit, than the sense of the disgrace which had descended 
upon the army, the personal losses which that disgrace 
had entailed upon him. There was a little too much 
selfishness in the poor fellow's heroism — but it was 
heroism, nevertheless. 

Carrington saw plainly enough what constituted the 
severest sufferings of the wounded man, and he ad- 
dressed himself earnestly to the work of soothing the 
irritation, which was so intolerable to his friend. He 
spoke cheerfully of the prospects of recovery — the 
impossibility, as he said, of the Affghaaa caxrjsxi^i&ssa* 
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successes on to the end. It was inconceivable, he 
repeated, that a British army, however inferior in 
numbers to the enemy, could be repeatedly worsted by 
an undisciplined barbarian foe. The reverses they had 
sustained were but temporary reverses. British dis- 
cipline . . . British courage must eventually prevail . . . 
It was not possible, that the British leaders could again 
make such fatal blunders, as had been fallen into that 
morning — blunders, which would disgrace a drummer- 
boy, if he were to be placed in command of a force. 
The errors committed, as they were unprecedented, 
would assuredly be unrepeated. And then, with a 
little forethought — a little unanimity — one well-ma- 
tured, vigorous movement — every man doing his duty 
nobly — down would go the pride of the Affghans. 
" Be sure," continued Carrington, " that the cloud is 
but a passing cloud. Monstrous — incredible, indeed, 
would be the perpetuation of our disgrace. Oh ! we 
shall be out against them by and by — again and again, 
Walsingham . . . and you will be among us, my fine 
fellow; and then hurrah ! for despatches, gazettes, 
brevet-majorities, and C.B.'s. . . . Why, my good fellow, 
the thing is certain. As soon as ever that fine Roman 
hand can perform its functions again, you may write 
home for the star. Failure, indeed ! — why this stupid 
business of to-day, will come in as a part of the great 
whole of victory; as you say, and say very truly, they 
do not take accounts of details. Why should they? — 
All that we have done since the beginning of the 
outbreaks will be lumped into one great whole of 
victory . . . and then you have got your company al* 
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ready . . . the casualties have helped you to that ... we 
shall see Brevet-Major Walsingham, C.B., in the army- 
list . . . and then, when the war is over, you may take 
your furlough— or, perhaps, they will send you home 
on sick-certificate . . . and how proud the old general 
will be!" 

It was a splendid stimulant, and Carrington de- 
lightedly watched its effects, now visible in the glisten- 
ing eyes, now in the slightly suffused cheeks of his much- 
suffering friend. He had touched a chord " vibrating 
sweetest measures" — thrilling delightfully through his 
whole soul. Walsingham had not, for some time, been 
so free from depressing anxieties — had not for some 
time experienced a state of mind so nearly a-kin to 
hope. " Best of good fellows," he said, stretching out 
his left hand, which was pressed warmly by his friend, 
'.' it is just like you, to find something consolatory in 
a state of things, however gloomy ... I think there is 
a chance that all will go well, and then, as you say . • . 
it had not occurred to me before, but perhaps they will 
consider the whole affair'in the gross, and reward all 
who have . . ." 

" Distinguished themselves," exclaimed Carrington, 
" out with the word, my boy !" 

" Suffered much in the cause. It is possible," 
continued Walsingham, " and how my poor old father 
would rejoice to see his son's name in the Gazette!" 
. . . Then after a pause, he added, speaking more slowly 
and solemnly ..." But if it should not happen so . . . 
if these wounds— these bruises . . . contusions as the 
doctor calls them — (my kind Rowland, the {ninca o£ 
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good Samaritans, it were something to live, if only on his 
account) if they should really prove dangerous . . . will 
you, my good fellow, Carrington, write to my father — 
you have seen the fine old man — and tell him, that, 
whatever of disgrace there may have been brought 
down upon the country, I did not disgrace him . . . that 
I did my best, as a soldier . . .that I died, as became 
my father's son. If you think this is truth, Car- 
rington ... you will say it for me — I'm sure you 
will..." 

" Be sure that I will, i£ my good friend Walsing- 
ham . . . if I . . . no, I will not even look such a contin- 
gency as this in the face. You shall deliver the first 
part of the message yourself." 

" And you may add, too," continued the sick man, 
not heeding Carrington's reply, " you may add, too, 
that I sent him, as my last gift, the sword which I 
carried with me in action, when I fell . . . perhaps you 
might be the bearer of it — circumstances might permit 
. . . and that would be a double kindness." 

" And if I were," said Carrington, smiling, " to be 
the bearer of old Excalibur, I should have something 
to tell about the firm gripe you had taken of the 
handle — a gripe, which even the ponderous hoofs of 
the Afighan horse could not loosen. They thought 
that you were dead, my fine fellow, with the trusty 
weapon in your hand . . . yes, the general shall know 
it all, I promise you; and you need not die to impart 
the knowledge." 

Walsingham was about to answer, when Dr. Row- 
land, who had been conversing in a low tone with 
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Rivers, at the other end of the room, came forward, 
with the intention of breaking in upon the colloquy. 
His patient had already exerted himself enough — more 
than enough. Rivers, who, though much attached to 
Walsingham, had thought it better to remain in the 
background, and to suffer the cheerful, the animating 
presence of Arthur Carrington, unimpaired by his 
habitual gloom, to do its work by the bed-side, now 
came forward also, addressed a few words to the 
wounded man, and then passing his arm through 
Carrington's, led him away from the bed. In another 
minute they were in the open air. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE REJECTED. 

" Why, love forswore me in my mother's womb, 
And that I should not deal in her soft laws, 

She did corrupt frail nature with some bribe 

To disproportion me in every part" 

Shakspeare. 

They had not proceeded far, those ill-assorted 
friends, before they parted. Their course lay towards 
different parts of the intrenched camp. Rivers turned 
off towards that front of the fortifications where he knew 
a detachment of his own men was posted; and Carring- 
ton continued his own progress towards the house 
occupied by the General, thinking that, perhaps, from 
the officers of the staff, he might receive a commission 
of some importance — some detached employment re- 
quiring a strong spirit and a strong arm — the energy 
and activity of youth. The few recovered men of his 
own regiment had been employed during the day, and 
were now under cover. He was, therefore, to a certain 
extent, an independent man; but he did not desire to 
be an idle one; it was not a time at which any man 
desirous to do his duty, could think of only doing 
what was absolutely necessary in the regular tour of 
regimental performance. On he went, in good spirits, 
humming now and then snatches of old tunes, and 
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returning the necessary answers to the sentries who 
challenged him, in a cheerful, animating voice. Little 
cheerfulness was there around. The night was" dark 
and very cold. Large, heavy clouds, portending snow, 
were drifting across the heavens; and the bleak wind 
in fitful gusts, swept cuttingly across the face of the 
young soldier, as he made his way manfully against the 
opposing element. On the distant hills might be seen 
many a blazing fire. The enemy were burying their 
dead, the corpses of jbhose who had fallen in the morn- 
ing; but still they found time, ever and anon, to send 
a shot or two towards the cantonments from a gun which 
they had planted on a spot of commanding ground. 

He was not far from the general's house, when he 
was accosted by a Queen's officer of another regiment, 
who, it seemed, had been following him. 

" Mr. Carrington !" Arthur turned round and con- 
fronted the speaker. 

He was a short, ill-favoured man, young, but with a 
profusion of dark hair about his face. Carrington re- 
cognised his countenance, and as he did so, started with 
a gesture of surprise. The movement was not lost 
upon the stranger, who fixing his eyes steadily upon 
Carrington's face, said in a harsh, guttural voice, the 
voice of one rendered husky by strong emotion, 

" I do not wonder at your astonishment. You are 
naturally surprised at so great and sudden a change 
in my bearing towards you . . . surprised that I, who 
bo long have shunned you, should now intrude myself 
upon you." 

" Why, to speak candidly," 8d&CtarraL^TO^«Ki. 
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a little astonished, or rather, perhaps, I might have 
been a week ago, but strange things are turning up 
every hour— each one stranger than the last. And 
yet after all, Mr. Wilton, I don't see why it should be 
surprising that one brother officer should salute another 
at a time when a great common danger ought to make 
common friends of us all. I know you have always 
avoided me, always shunned me as though I were a 
leper; but upon my word, up to this hour, I am totally 
ignorant of the causes which have rendered me such an 
object of aversion to you." 

" I believe you, Mr. Carrington. It was my deeire 
that you should be ignorant of these causes. I had no 
wish, believe me, to insult you, no wish to give you any 
annoyance. I have always had a sort of respect for you, 
and, under other circumstances, it is probable that I 
should have sought you as a friend. I avoided you 
because your presence was painful to me — so painful 
that at times I hated you." 

" Have I ever wronged you, evear done you an 
injury?" asked Carrington, who was touched by the 
deep feeling which his companion betrayed. 

"Ever wronged me? — perhaps not; I cannot say 
that you have wronged me — wronged is not the word. 
Perhaps I ought not even to say that you have injured me; 
but when one man, however unintentionally, blasts, in 
the very spring of life, the budding promise of another's 
happiness, it is hard to say that an injury — a grievous 
one — has not been done." 

" Blasted another's happiness ! I ! — WhaJt mystery 
is this? 1 asked Carrington. 
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" I will tell you," returned the other; "but let me 
know, are you on duty?' 

" No," returned Carrington, " no more on duty than 
every man in camp. I came out to offer myself for any 
service that might be required of me. . . and you?" 

" I have just been relieved. I have had no rest for 
six-and-thirty hours. Can you afford to listen?' 

" Yes." 

" I dare say you have often marvelled why I have so 
sedulously shunned you, avoided you, as I was some- 
times compelled to do, in so obvious, so unmistakeable 
a manner — often rudely, often offensively, I am afraid, 
but never with the intention to wound you. The truth 
is, as I have said, Mr. Carrington, your presence was so 
painful to me, that I was glad to escape into solitude; 
the anguish was intolerable to me — so intolerable, that 
at any other time, under any' other circumstances, I 
would have exchanged into another regiment, at any 
sacrifice, rather than have been constantly exposed, by 
remaining in the same country with you, to this ever- 
recurring penalty. I weary your patience, I am afraid; 
bear with me a little while; I almost repent me that I 
have forced this meeting upon you." 

Carrington felt something very much like an inclina- 
tion to laugh. There was a touch of absurdity in the 
present embarrassment, and he was about to reply to his 
agitated companion, with his wonted good-humoured 
bluntnese, when Wilton seized his arm with a convul- 
sive grasp; and whilst his whole frame seemed to be 
wrenched and shaken by the effort, he groaned out: 
" Tou are engaged to be married to AA^k^^fewx" 
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" To be sure I am," said Arthur Carrington. 

Wilton repeated, in a less eager, but in a sadder 
voice: "You are engaged to be married to Adela 
Balfour." 

" Yes, yes, it is very true, I am" said Carrington. 
" Have you any thing to say against it?" 

" I should have every thing to say against it," re- 
plied Mark Wilton, " if I thought that saying would 
avail. But this is idle. I have intruded myself upon 
you, Mr. Carrington" — this with great effort — " to say 
nothing that is not friendly, nothing that is not con- 
ciliatory. I wish to apologise for any apparent rude- 
ness in my conduct towards you." 

" Oh ! you need not apologise !" exclaimed Carring- 
ton; " but excuse me, if — " 

"Ah!" interrupted Mark, " I see how it is — I am 
not intelligible; you do not understand me — how should 
you?" 

" Why, to tell you the truth," said Carrington, " there 
is a little confusion — that is — perhaps, it is my fault, but 
I do not very clearly understand you." 

" No — no, it is my fault ... I must be more explicit" 
. . . speaking slowly, and still with great effort ..." you 
must excuse my incoherences, Mr. Carrington, your 
generous nature will make every allowance. The truth 
is ... a few words will explain all, and it is well that 
they should be uttered, let the utterance cost what it 
may . . . you are engaged to be married to Adela Bal- 
four . . . and I — I — love her!" 

" Love her !" exclaimed Arthur Carrington. 

" Yes ; no words can tell how deeply. . . . Have 
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patience . . . perhaps you think that I have no right to 
use such language ... I know not how that may be, 
Mr. Carrington, but there are feelings which no efforts 
... no sense of duty . . • nay, not even religion can 
stifle. To say that I love Adela Balfour is only to 
say that I live — but do not misunderstand me. My 
love has long been nothing else than the love of utter 
despair . . . suffering, suffering always . . . never hoping, 
never longing . . . only grieving over the extinction of 
my happiness. I am, I doubt not, very confused . . . 
but this I wish to say, that the passion which consumes 
me is one which can inspire none but myself . • . I 
cannot subdue that, Mr. Carrington. But there is 
another passion which I have subdued . . . my hatred of 
you. ... I know not whether I am asking too much, 
but will you give me your hand ?" 

There was not a more generous creature in the world 
than Arthur Carrington. Had the man before him 
presented himself as a rival, had he advanced any pre- 
tensions, had he spoken boastfully of the past or hope- 
fully of the future, the young impetuous lover would 
have felt a very strong inclination to smite his opponent 
to the earth. But the behaviour of Mark Wilton — so 
different from this ... so full of humility, of contrition, 
confessing utter hopelessness in the presence of a suc- 
cessful rival, touched the honest heart of Carrington ; 
this last appeal was irresistible ; he stretched out his 
hand, and said, " With all my heart . . . there" ... re- 
turning the warm pressure of Wilton's hand . . . " I am 
glad you have ceased to hate me. This is not a time for 
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enmity among brethren ; the blessing coveted by both 
we may neither of us live to enjoy." 

"True... but do not say coveted .,. I hope Mr. 
Carrington that I have ceased to covet a treasure he- 
loaiging to another, though I cannot cease to love • . . 
If I have any excuse for the encouragement • . . nay, 
Heaven knows I do not encourage it . . . but for the 
indestructible existence of the latter feeling; it is that 
when I loved her first . . . and I can scarcely remember 
the time when I did not love her — her affections were 
disengaged. I knew her . . . I loved her long before you 
had ever seen her ... we were play-fellows together." 

" Playfellows !" 

" I was brought up at the house of a clergyman — an 
uncle ... for my mother died soon after I was born, 
and my father, being ia the civil service, was always 
resident in India . . . and this man — this uncle of mine, 
was rector of the parish in which Mr. Balfour lived. 
Their houses were close together — they were "very inti- 
mate . • • and, as children, the Miss Balfours and 
myself were constantly together ... I cannot fix the 
date— it was so far back — when I began to love Adela 
• « . but I know but too well, Mr. Carrington, when I 
began to despair." 

Arthur Carrington was deeply moved. He was 
silent, and Wilton continued — " When I left home — 
when I came first to India, I was a mere boy • . . Miss 
Balfour a year or two younger ... I thought then that 
*he was attached tome./, we had always been friends 
„ • . nothing could have been more kind than her man- 
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near towards me ♦ • . She shed tears when I bade her 
adieu . • . and I — fool that I was — mistook a childish 
friendship— sisterly affection . . . far the deep enduring 
passion of love . . . Two years passed . . . and through- 
out those two years, I hugged to my heart the precious 
thought that I was loved, that Adda Balfour would, 
some day, become my wife. Those two years were 
occupied with my voyage to India — a residence there 
of some sixteen months . . . and my return home on 
sick certificate . • . for my health very soon failed me. 
When I reached England, Adek was a woman, and 
she had seen you." 

Arthur Carrington stood with his eyes fixed on the 
ground, and his hands crossed over the large handle of 
his sword, on which, the point in the earth, he was 
partly resting, whilst Mark Wilton continued, " I very 
soon found the grievous mistake I had made . . • I very 
soon found that childish friendship was not womanly 
love • . . that the esteem with which I was regarded as 
the playfellow of her infancy was nothing but esteem 
after all. It had not ripened . . * it never could ripen 
into love. And with womanly reserve came womanly 
coldness. I saw it all too plainly- I saw, too, some- 
thing else still more painful to me .... I saw that she 
turned aside from me, as one whom she could not look 
upon with pleasure. When Adela was a child, die 
tolerated me because I was good-natured — because I was 
kind to her. She did not perceive that which as a 
woman was only too apparent to her — she scaroelyknew 
that I was very ugly — -very ungainly; at all events, if 
the did, she cared not for my im^x£^dousr-^& ^ks& 
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me in spite of them. But when I returned to England, 
she had learnt to value, perhaps some might think to 
over-value, personal attractions. Heaven knows, I do 
not think so; for there is nothing in the world which 
at one time I would not have exchanged for them. It 
is too late now — indeed, it was too late then. She had 

seen you, Mr. Carrington and I in truth she 

never cared for me after my return — never could — with 
this forbidding face, with these stunted limbs .... she 
turned away from me with aversion, and it was not very 
long before I learnt that she had bestowed her affections 
on you." 

" Bless her !" exclaimed Carrington, involuntarily. 
The words were uttered ere he could suppress the eja- 
culation. 

" Amen !" . . . with much fervour .... " Amen !" re- 
peated Mark Wilton " believe me, Mr. Carrington, 

I shall never cease to bless her. I thought it right that 

I should tell you all this at a time when God only 

knows how soon we may all meet one another, where 
there is neither marrying nor giving in marriage, it 
were indeed criminal to harbour other thoughts than 
those of charity and love. I have, I hope, wholly sub- 
dued the bad passions which were rioting within me. 
I hope you will be spared — I hope that you will be 
happy. Time was when it would have been a consola- 
tion to me to see you fall beneath the blade of the 
Aflghan. That is past. I have said enough — you have 
given me your hand — you are in perfect amity with me." 

" Most perfect," . . . again extending his hand. "For- 
jget the past . • . you may yet be very happy. You take 
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far too gloomy a view of the matter — you do, in- 
deed." ' 

" Ah ! it is well for you to say so. You mean it 
kindly, I know — but do not again talk about for- 
getting. Perhaps, indeed, I hardly wish to forget. I 
am sure that I would not wish her to think that I had 
forgotten. Tell her — is it asking too much of you — 
tell her, if I should fall, that I bore her in kindly re- 
membrance to the last. Will you tell her this?" 

" I will ... do not go yet. I have one more word 
to say to you. Henceforth, let us meet as friends. 
I mean, Mr. Wilton ... do not avoid me as before — 
let us meet with every outward indication of the kindly 
feelings which you have promised to encourage. I 
hope that we may both of us be spared to appreciate 
— to esteem one another." , 

" I will do my best, I will, indeed," said Wilton, 
"it is hard to say, after the occurrence of this morn- 
ing, what may not be in store for our unhappy force; 
but should it escape utter annihilation . . .. should it 
be decreed by an inscrutable Providence that while I 
survive you perish, I might . . . what I mean to say, 
Mr. Carrington, is this ... is there any thing you 
would intrust to me ... is there any thing of which I 
might be the bearer .... I would stand pledged . . . 
it would be regarded by me, as the most solemn obliga- 
tion ever imposed upon man to deliver it in safety. 
Think of this ... it may be worth your while . . . 
and now God be with you, Carrington." 

He walked quickly away, and his figure was soon 
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lost in the thick darkness. Carrington remained mo- 
tionless for a while. 

rt Yes," he said to himself, " I will trust him. . • 
Poor fellow ! — I pity him from the very bottom of my 
heart. To hare lost such a girl as Adela. I may as 
well hare two strings to my bow. If Witherington's 
Aflghan fails me, why Wilton may do the job. 
Slender reeds to rely on, truly ! — a defeated rival and 
an Affghan dog ! Which is the most likely to render 
me this great service? Well, I'll put them both to the 
test" 

Raising the point of his sword from the ground, into 
which it had been driven to the depth of some inches, 
and resting the blade across his left arm, as he grasped 
the heavy handle of the trusty weapon, Arthur Car- 
rington walked on. 

" Ah ! those Affghan rogues," he muttered to him- 
self, " have no sinecure out there . . . plenty of corpses 
to bury, and, oh ! before the month is out, God grant 

that they may have thousands more !" 

* # • # # 

A little before midnight, Arthur Carrington was at 
Captain Witherington's quarters. The Captain was 
sitting at a camp table, on which were a pair of can- 
dles, an inkstand, a piece of wax-cloth, a ball of thread, 
a pair of scissors, and a couple of large packing-needles. 
The wax-cloth was spread out, and in the centre of it, 
folded into small dimensions, ready to be encased in 
the protecting envelope, was the will, which Carrington 
bad signed a few hours before. Near the table, with 
Jiands crossed before him, and eyes on the ground, 
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stood a tall, well-built, good-looking Aflghan, dressed 
in the ordinary costume of the country, but with no 
other arms about his person, than a large-bladed knife 
in his girdle. He was evidently waiting for orders. 

" Well, Carrington," began Captain Witherington, 
as soon as Arthur had entered the room, " brought your 
letter— eh ? I am very glad, indeed, that you did not 
allow your prejudices to stand in the way of your 
availing yourself of so excellent an opportunity of 
sending a letter down to the provinces ; I take it for 
granted, you see, that you have taken my advice." 

" Yes," producing a letter, " here it is. There can 
be no harm trying at all events ; and if the letter id 
opened by the Affghans, it will puzzle them to get at 
the sense of it. My beautiful hand-writing sometimes 
bewilders even our own people." He dropped the 
letter on the table as he spoke. 

" This will never do," said Witherington, taking up 
the letter, " you must reduce its dimensions. Why, 
you might almost as well send your dressing-case down 
at once." 

u It is but a brief one," resumed Carrington, with 
an air of disappointment, u I have not said very 
much." 

" You might, I doubt not, have said twice as much 
in half the space ; I know your gigantic scrawl of old — 
but I only mean that you must fold up your letter into 
a smaller space, for it is to go into this piece of wax- 
cloth, and to travel in Afzul Elan's turband." 

The Aflghan, hearing his name mentioned, raised his 
eyes from the ground — large, bright ^^W^T&fcS&sst ^s&» 
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than penetrating In their brightness — and Captain With- 
erington, addressing him in Persian, eked out with a few 
explanatory words of Pushtoo, told him that Carring- 
ton had written a letter to his betrothed, which was to 
be enclosed in the same parcel with the captain's own 
letter, and to be entrusted to his care. A smile of 
pleasure lighted up the handsome face of the AfFghan, 
as he made a salaam to Carrington, and replied, that he 
would never lose the parcel but with his life. 

" It may be our last hope," said Carrington, as he 
refolded his letter, " I am almost beginning to despond 
myself. There is no energy left in high places. I have 
seen to-night enough to disgust any man. My zeal is 
almost gone, and all I look for now is bed." 
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